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Love  and  Sammy  Shafter 

Joseph  G.  Dever,  ’42 

“Moi,  je  n’aime  plus  rien, 

Ni  rhomme,  ni  la  femme, 

Ni  mon  corps,  ni  mon  ame! 


Helas!  J’ai  dans  le  coeur 
une  tristesse  aft reuse!” 

— Theophile  Gautier 

PART  THE  FIRST:  Before  Mephistopheles 

1HAVE  never  forgotten  Sammy;  there  are  many  Sam¬ 
mies,  I  know,  but  somehow,  for  me  there  is  only  one. 
Typical  he  was  of  the  youthful  middle-class  American 
Jew.  In  his  brown  eyes  the  never-dying  embers  of  that 
quite  unutterable  Jewish  pathos  glowed  intensely,  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  what  the  poet  has  called  “the  ancient  lure 
of  pathos  in  a  woman’s  eyes.”  It  is,  perhaps,  the  soul¬ 
ful  scenery  of  his  eyes  that  commandeers  an  attraction  in 
his  otherwise  most  unattractive  features.  His  unctuous, 
olive  skin,  thrown  into  relief  behind  a  somewhat  mis¬ 
shapen  and  bulbous  nose,  was  certainly  not  of  the  school¬ 
girl  variety.  In  build  he  was  inclined  to  be  fat  and 
chunky  with  a  thickset  torso  weighing  heavily  on  two 
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club-like  legs.  Yet  Sammy  had  a  magnetism  which 
simmered  on  the  fires  of  his  soul  and  became  manifest 
only  to  those  who  found  a  message  in  the  mystery  of 
those  timeless  brown  eyes.  Two  men  found  and  inter¬ 
preted  this  message,  they  expressed  their  sympathies 
with  an  altruism  uncommon  in  urbane,  sophisticated, 
modem  youth.  But  then,  these  were  uncommon  youths. 
A  woman,  too,  felt  that  she  had  taken  some  message 
from  those  eyes.  She  was  Sam’s  woman,  Sam’s  first 
love,  Sam’s  hungered-after  love.  I  was  one  of  the  youths, 
the  other  was  a  chap  who  figures  a  good  deal  in  the  story 
of  Sam.  And  the  woman?  Well,  she,  too,  is  in  the  story! 

Sammy  Shatter  lived  in  a  three-decker  with  his 
mother  and  father.  Both  orthodox  Jews,  they  had  felt 
the  press  of  the  times  and  were  hard-put  to  reconcile 
their  staunch  faith  with  the  economic  chaos  and  moral 
confusion  which  was  the  significant  note  of  the  post-war 
decades.  Yet  through  it  all,  Pa  Shatter  clung  tightly  to 
the  ways  of  his  forbears  and  in  his  wife  he  found  no 
little  solace.  But  there  were  the  children:  Sam  and  a 
younger  brother  to  be  considered.  What  lay  ahead  for 
them?  Yes,  they  would  go  to  the  Synagogue  faithfully, 
but  where  was  a  prospect  for  betterment?  The  old 
country  was  in  turmoil;  the  new,  grown  bitter  with 
economic  and  social  maladjustments,  was  on  the  brink 
of  another  imperialistic  war,  or  so  the  Daily  Worker 
said!  Comically  enough,  the  elder  Shatter  had  sought 
ia  refuge  in  W.P.A.,  his  upholstery  business  having 
caught  the  tempo  of  the  age.  Sammy  was  quite  old  now, 
almost  eighteen  and  strong  with  the  strength  of  the 
young  and  simply-living;  he  could  find  something  to 
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ease  the  burden.  Mrs.  Shatter,  while  tolerant,  remained 
adamant  as  to  Sam’s  education.  So,  he  would  finish 
high  school,  but  there  was  no  objection  to  a  job  after 
school.  Sam  said  nothing,  but  went  to  school  and  worked 
and  grew  lonely  for  companionship  he  found  it  hard  to 
describe. 

Large  city  high  schools,  it  may  be  safely  said,  are 
stereotyped.  They  are  usually  great,  sprawling  mon¬ 
strosities  of  red-brick,  or  granite,  or  stucco;  monopoli¬ 
zing  a  hill  or  a  busy  intown  comer  or  some  dimpled  sea 
of  green  grass.  Some  are  moderately  ugly,  or  moder¬ 
ately  good-looking.  Some  are  high  high  schools  and 
some  are  low  high  schools,  but  they  are  all  of  them 
ponderous  and  not  without  conceit.  Sam’s  school  was 
not  stereotyped.  He  and  some  nineteen-hundred-odd 
young  men  and  young  women  spent  their  high  school 
careers  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
sky-shouting  Gothic  cathedral  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  rises  out  of  a  height  overlooking  the  busy  city.  Were 
it  not  perched  like  some  prodigious  granite  eagle  with 
wings  outspread  on  a  promontory  worthy  of  an  eagle, 
it  would  still  command  attention.  The  edifice  is  truly 
reminiscent  of  some  ultra-modern  university  building 
hewn  out  of  the  molds  of  the  medievals.  It  is  not 
surprising  then,  that  strangers  in  passing  through  the 
city  have  “Oh-ed”  and  “Ah-ed,”  at  the  perfectly  marvel¬ 
ous  college  on  the  hill.  “Why,  I’ll  bet  that’s  B.  C.  Col¬ 
lege  !  No  ?  Why  isn’t  it  wonderful !  What  will  they  be 
doing  next!” 

So  Sammy  went  to  a  high  school  that  looked  like 
two  cathedrals,  and  should  have  been  a  college,  or  two 
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colleges,  or  B.  C.  College,  or  anything  but  a  high  school. 
But  the  ways  of  politicians,  particularly  of  those  who 
auction  off  building  contracts,  the  ways  of  politicians 
are  strange.  Maybe  there  once  lived  a  politician  with 
an  inferiority  complex,  acquired  as  the  result  of  mud¬ 
dling  through  a  high  school  bounded  on  the  north  by 
railroad  tracks  and  on  the  south  by  a  shoe-factory;  may¬ 
be  this  politician  vowed  that  his  sons  or  daughters  or 
both,  would  never  learn  their  “Commerce  and  Industry” 
in  a  combination  gas-house  and  turkish  bath.  Or  maybe 
there  once  lived  a  lot  of  politicians  who  wanted  to  make 
some  money.  Whatever  happened,  Sammy  went  to  one 
elegant  figure  of  a  high  school! 

Sam  was  a  Senior,  now;  in  a  few  short  weeks  he 
would  be  graduating.  He  spent  his  afternoons  lugging 
packs  for  a  lot  of  goose-chasing  golfers.  It  was  healthy 
work  following  a  little  white  pellet  over  seven  miles  of 
opulent  terrain;  over  rolling,  undulating  fairways, 
around  sand  traps,  through  the  rough  where  the  weight 
of  a  bag  makes  rough  really  rough.  He’d  average  about 
a  round  a  day  with  double  session  weekends.  “Gee,  this 
was  the  life!”  If  he  hadn’t  been  so  lonely  it  would  have 
been  the  real  thing.  However,  Sam  kept  carrying  bags 
for  small-time  business  men,  kept  giving  the  money  to 
“ma,”  and  kept  on  being  lonely. 

It  was  a  funny  thing,  this  loneliness,  it  was  strange 
and  hard  to  explain;  it  was  like  being  lonesome  in  the 
Harvard  Stadium  on  Class  Day,  it  was  like  longing  for 
company  at  a  Yankee  doubleheader;  it  was  like  being 
lonely  for  loneliness,  it  was  just  hard  to  explain,  that’s 
all !  He  felt  it  most  at  school  and  at  night,  but  here,  out 
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here  on  the  golf  course,  there  was  a  suspension  of  this 
mood.  Perhaps  it  was  something  of  an  introversion,  per¬ 
haps  the  telling  flippancy  of  his  fellow  “bag-rats”  dis¬ 
pelled  all  broodiness,  yet  the  golf  course  was  his  sanc¬ 
tuary.  The  “fellers”  loved  to  gamble.  Between  rounds 
there  could  always  be  found  a  cluster  of  caddies  having 
a  “little  game”  behind  the  pro-shop.  They  played  some 
poker  but  more  often  it  was  “banker.”  “Banker”  took 
less  time,  and  if  you  were  going  to  win,  you  won  fast,  and 
had  it  over  with.  Sam  was  well  liked  around  the  course 
and  he  made  more  than  the  average  on  “tips.”  Ma  Shat¬ 
ter  always  got  the  fees,  but  Sam  snared  the  “tips”  for 
coca-cola  and  “banker”! 

Money  was  something  that  never  bothered  Sam. 
When  he  had  it,  he  spent  it  as  if  there  were  more  to 
come.  Touch  him  as  you  might,  when  and  if  he  was 
“touchable,”  he’d  never  at  any  time  ask  for  restitution. 
Such  was  his  good-nature  that  he  quite  often  gave  away 
money  he  had  fully  intended  to  use  himself. 

“Well -  ah, -  I,  - ah,  need  it  .  .  .  but  here, 

I’ll  get  by!” 

“I’ll  give  it  to  you  as  soon  as  I  make  a  buck;  okay, 
Sam?” 

“Ah,  that’s  awright,  .  .  .  ferget  it,  I’ll  get  by.”  That 
was  Sam:  “I’ll  get  by!” 

Eight  o’clock  and  the  night  before  Graduation.  Jack¬ 
ie  Factor  had  a  sister  who  needed  “fixing  up”  and  Sam 
needed  some  “fixing  up,”  too.  This  was  the  night  of  the 
Senior  Prom,  and  nobody  ever  missed  the  Senior  Prom, 
at  least  nobody  that  was  at  all  somebody.  Ma  Shatter 
had  been  talking  to  Jackie’s  mother  about  Lilian  and, 
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of  all  things,  about  the  Senior  Prom.  It  was  decided 
then;  Sam  was  going  to  the  Prom  with  Lilian  and  he 
was  to  wear  his  new  white  slacks  and  his  blue  serge 
coat  and  he  was  to  get  two  crisp  new  dollars  from  the 
family  till. 

The  night  breathed  out  June’s  loveliness  and  was 
arrayed  in  silver  stars  and  a  yellow  moon  when  Jackie 
whistled  up  Sam’s  back  piazza. 

“Phweet!  Phweet!  Hey  Sam,  come  on,  will  yuh?” 

“Ma,  will  ya  tell  him  I’ll  be  right  out!” 

Sam  was  looking  in  the  mirror  at  his  shining  homely 
face,  shining  with  cleanliness  and  radiant  joy.  For  the 
first  time  in  months  his  heart  was  doing  calesthenics ;  his 
eyes  were  singing  to  the  horror  of  their  innate  pathos. 
He  surveyed  his  jaunty  blue  tie  and  gave  it  a  little 
squeeze  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  “What  a  sur¬ 
prise!”  he  thought.  “Me  off  to  the  Prom  with  a  cute  little 
‘babe.’  ”  He  had  seen  Lilian  Factor  often,  perhaps  more 
than  she  had  seen  him.  The  Factors  lived  across  the 
alley  in  one  of  the  tenements  whose  front  faced  Frawley 
Street.  From  where  he  lived  on  the  third  floor,  Sam 
could  look  down  on  the  second  story  opposite  him, 
where  the  Factors  lived.  Lilian  Factor  did  a  lot  of  read¬ 
ing  on  her  back  porch,  nights,  that  is,  while  there  was 
light  and  while  the  weather  was  anyway  decent.  Often 
Sam  had  watched  her  as  she  read,  he  restive  and  gnawed 
with  loneliness,  she  relaxed  and  smugly  wrapped  up  in  a 
book.  He  wondered  often  what  she  read.  Jack  told 
him  that  she  was  a  Freshman  over  to  B.  U.  and  that  she 
was  majoring  in  English  Lit. 
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“What’s  she  want  to  go  to  our  Prom  for,  if  she’s  in 
college?” 

Jack  explained  that  his  sister  jumped  around  quite 
a  bit  with  a  crowd  of  girls  up  at  the  high  school.  “She 
figures  she’d  have  a  lot  of  fun!” 

“Well  what’s  she  goin’  with  me  for,  I  don’t  jitter¬ 
bug  or  nothin’!” 

Jack  in  rather  evasive  tones  declared:  “Oh  I  guess 
she  thinks  you’re  kind  of  mysterious-like  and  she  wants 
to  find  you  out!  Besides,  you  know  what  your  mother 
and  my  mother  are;  they’re  always  hatching  up  some¬ 
thing  like  this.” 

Sam  kissed  his  mother  goodbye  and  as  he  pushed 
shut  the  screen  door,  he  heard  her  sing:  “Sammee!  Now 
be  home  oiley  and  don’t  be  fresh  with  Lilian!  And,  oh, 
Sammee!” 

Sam  turned  around  and  there  was  mother  glittering 
in  the  doorway,  like  the  sun  between  the  trees  on  the 
golf  course,  like  the  stars  winking  on  the  railroad  tracks, 
there  was  his  mother,  pushing  through  to  the  gloomy 
recesses  of  his  soul. 

“And,  oh,  Sammee;  have  a  good  time,  my  darlink!” 

Sam  took  the  stairs  three  at  a  time  on  the  way 
down  and  almost  collided  with  the  impatient  Jackie. 

“Christmas!  What  kept  you?” 

“Oh,  I  was  just  gettin’  ready,  that’s  all!  Where’s 
yer  sister?” 

“She’s  up  the  corner  with  Aggie,  waitin’  for  us; 
come  on!”  Aggie,  or  Agnes  Flatley,  was  a  pretty  little 
thing  who  went  to  the  parochial  high  school  and  was 
quite  thrilled  at  being  asked  to  the  Prom.  Jackie  used 
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to  go  to  church  with  her,  nights,  even  though  he  wasn’t 
a  Catholic ;  he  liked  the  smell  of  the  incense  and  he  liked 
the  music,  and  of  course,  he  liked  Agnes.  They  were 
waiting  at  the  corner  of  Frawley  and  Kempton  Streets ; 
it  was  past  eight  o’clock  and  the  dance  which  had  begun 
at  eight  was  well  underway. 

Agnes  was  dressed  in  a  neat  little  print  with  silver 
pumps  and  a  silver  hair  ribbon.  She  was  like  an  elon¬ 
gated  star  that  had  fallen  into  a  jar  of  Easter  dyes.  Her 
eyes  alone  were  like  stars  winking  in  the  June  moon,  so 
that  Agnes  was  two  and  one  stars.  She  waited  patiently, 
knowing  that  Jackie  would  waste  no  time  in  meeting  her. 

But  then,  our  other  little  friend,  Sam’s  escortee, 
Sam’s  first  date,  she  was  fuming  in  the  moonlight.  Pert 
was  the  word  for  Lilian,  pert,  but  not  without  a  win¬ 
someness  that  was  shown  off  to  advantage  by  what 
proved  to  be  a  very  pleasant-looking  rabbit-skin  wrap, 
subbing  moderately  well  for  ermine,  and  a  majestic  vel¬ 
vet  gown  in  something  between  crimson  and  maroon. 
Prickling  her  unrest  were  the  heehawing  tunes  of  “No¬ 
body’s  Baby”  sifting  down  from  the  dance  on  High 
School  Hill. 

“I’m  nobody’s  baby, 

I  wonder  why.” 

She  was  wondering  why  someone  didn’t  come,  when 
someone  did  come.  Jackie  dashed  up  with  Sam,  nodded 
to  Aggie  and  blurted:  “Sorry  we’re  late,  Lil,  but  Sam 
wasn’t  ready!  Lil,  this  is  Sam;  Sam,  this  is  Lil. 

The  gracious  Lilian  glared  out  a  “glad  to  know  you,” 
as  Sam  out-lobstered  twenty  lobsters  with  a  flush  that 
almost  glowed  in  the  darkness. 
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“Will  you  come  on?”  snapped  Lil,  “we’re  over  half 
an  hour  late  now,  as  it  is!” 

Jackie  took  hold  of  Agnes’  hand  and  spurted  up 
towards  Elm  Square  and  the  Hill  with  Sam  lagging  be¬ 
hind  Lil,  torn  with  indecision  and  embarrassment. 

But  wasn’t  she  pretty,  though?  Like  something 
out  of  one  of  those  Andy  Hardy  movies.  I  wonder  if 
I  oughta  walk  beside  her?  Shucks,  what  a  dope  I  am! 

“If  you’re  with  me,  will  you  at  least  walk  beside 
me?”  Lilian  shot  back  at  the  befuddled  Sam.  She  was 
anxious  to  get  inside  the  gym,  where  she  would  at  least 
be  able  to  talk  with  someone  who  had  something  to  say ! 
Would  Bill  Gartland  be  there?  He  had  been  treasurer 
of  the  Senior  Class  and  in  former  years  quite  chummy 
with  her.  With  college  and  everything,  they’d  kind  of 
drifted.  And  what  about  Sam?  Oh,  he  didn’t  dance 
and  besides  she  had  to  go  with  some  Senior;  then  there 
was  his  mother  .  .  . 

Sam,  somewhat  heartened  by  Lilian’s  invitation,  was 
walking  beside  her  and  looking  straight  ahead;  up,  up 
past  Elm  Square,  up  to  where  all  the  lights  were  and 
where  the  band  could  be  heard  distinctly  now. 

“Careless,  now  that  you’ve  got  me  loving  you!” 
Lilian  was  humming  the  tune  in  her  self-contained  so¬ 
phisticated  way.  Sam  thought  maybe  he’d  better  say 
something  or  she’d  take  him  for  a  dummy  altogether. 
He  steeled  himself  to  look  at  her,  turned  his  head  sharply 
and  almost  shouted:  “How’s  school?” 

Lilian,  just  about  to  finish  her  self -serenade,  jumped 
at  the  abruptness  of  the  question. 
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“Oh,  er,  it’s  swell,  just  swell!”  To  herself:  “What’s 
got  into  him,  I  wonder?” 

Sam  hadn’t  the  moral  vigor  to  muster  for  another 
sally.  The  old  cancer  of  self-diminution  again  came  to 
-life  and  he  was  stricken  with  a  longing  he  could  not 
understand. 

They  climbed  the  steps;  Sam  placed  a  dollar  on  the 
table  at  the  entrance  and  both  were  about  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  in  the  gay  carnival  of  a  high  school  Prom.  He 
checked  her  wrap,  gave  her  the  check,  heard  her  mumble 
something  about  “excuse  me  please”  and  she  was  gone  .  . 

He  moved  about  the  walls  like  a  lost  soul  who  had 
thought  “up”  was  “down”  and  somehow  landed  in 
heaven.  The  Prom  was  at  its  riptide,  the  band  having 
reached  that  point  in  its  serviceability  when  all  its  men 
would  rather  “Jam”  than  play  dummy  band  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  a  night .  .  .  This  was  the  night  of  a  hundred  nights; 
bevies  of  gay  young  things,  riotously  happy,  dancing  in 
the  gym  on  Senior  Night,  each  with  someone  who  filled 
his  or  her  cup  of  joy.  The  scene  was  like  a  thousand 
landscapes  all  jumbled  up  and  scattered  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  gymnasium;  it  was  like  a  rainbow  broken  up 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  each  piece  animated  and  armed 
with  a  score  of  sunbeams.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
gaiety,  all  this  youthful  effervescence,  all  this  extrava¬ 
gance  of  youth  and  music  and  crepe  paper,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  happiness  where  everybody  was  happy,  there 
was  one  who  was  not  happy.  One  lonely  little  Jew  boy 
walking  along  the  walls,  looking  for  something  he  could 
never  find. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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The  Elections  are  Around  the  Corner 


Even  if  Prosperity  isn’t. 


Why  Willkie? 


Robert  F.  Muse,  *42 


ITH  respect  to  the  political  problems  of  our 


W  national  life  as  they  exist  today,  one  who  is  really 
sincere  and  intent  upon  reaching  a  judicious  solution  is 
compelled  to  scrutinize  them  from  every  aspect  and  sur¬ 
vey  them  through  every  avenue  of  approach,  always,  of 
course,  with  a  very  definite  objective  in  view.  If  I  had 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  millionaire  in  a  distant  city,  I 
would  not  go  in  search  of  his  home  down  by  the  city 
dump;  I  would  naturally  look  for  it  in  more  pleasant 
surroundings.  So  in  our  political  life,  if  we  recognize  the 
objective  for  which  we  are  striving,  we  can  best  obtain 
it  by  holding  in  the  same  light  both  the  defined  objective 
and  the  candidate’s  ability  to  realize  it.  Specifically  then, 
it  would  not  be  an  assumption  to  say  that  it  is  the  solemn 
desire  of  the  American  public  to  remain  aloof  from 
Europe’s  wars  and  to  perpetuate  peace  in  America.  Peace, 
then,  is  one  of  the  factors  that  will  go  to  make  up  the 
American  viewpoint  in  the  forthcoming  election.  Yet  the 
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attitude  of  the  American  people  will  not  be  that  of  a 
drugged  pacifist;  when  our  freedom  is  threatened,  we  will 
sacrifice  the  serenity  and  personal  comfort  contained  in 
a  nation  at  peace  in  order  to  protect,  even  to  the  last,  the 
manifest  beauties  of  freedom.  In  this  nation  of  free  men, 
freedom  undoubtedly  has  a  most  important  share  in  the 

creation  of  the  American  viewpoint.  Thus,  we  have  free¬ 
dom  and  peace  as  uncontested  parts  of  the  objective  in 
view,  peace  remaining  secondary  and  dependent  upon 
freedom. 

Of  course,  in  an  analysis  such  as  this,  ideals  could 
very  easily  be  admitted; — the  scholar  might  demand  the 
perfect  state  of  Plato  as  a  platform  in  American  politics, 
while  many  dissenting  and  disgruntled  Americans  would 
wish  to  follow  the  philosophy  of  Marx.  We  are,  Iiowever, 
attempting  to  establish  the  American  viewpoint,  one  that 
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will  give  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  On 
this  last  score,  we  know  through  the  recorded  writings 
of  all  men  in  all  ages  that  there  has  never  been  a  nation 
of  greater  opportunity  than  the  United  States  of  America. 
What  have  been  the  contributing  factors  to  this?  Land, 
first  of  all,  rich  in  the  natural  resources  that  go  to  make 
a  wholesome  life.  This  land,  by  the  very  order  of  things, 
will  always  retain  most  of  its  contemporary  values,  or,  at 
the  very  most,  make  imperceptible  changes  through  the 
centuries.  In  deciding  who  can  best  administer  this  land, 
we  again  turn  to  our  history  and  discover  a  constitution 
that  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  changes  of  time.  We 
know  that  our  governments  in  the  past  have  functioned 
in  order  to  permit  the  people  to  do  that  which  they  ought. 
Our  governments  of  the  past  have  admitted  the  equality 
of  their  constituents  and  have  granted  enterprise  to  all 
men  in  order  that  they  might  live  in  accordance  with 
their  individual  talents.  Under  our  government,  a  great 
nation  grew  up  as  if  by  magic ;  under  its  sway  man  was 
his  own  master,  ruling  within  the  bounds  of  freedom. 
The  government  never  tended  to  become  positive ;  rather, 
it  has  remained  flexible,  and  until  recently  it  has  been 
a  government  of  checks  and  balances.  This  was  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  the  diverse  theories  of  economics,  politics, 
and  religion  that  our  ancestors  brought  to  these  shores; 
it  was  essential  that  there  should  be  a  spirit  of  toleration 
granting  freedom  of  speech  and  worship  to  all.  So,  as  a 
nation  of  mongrels,  we  developed  a  thoroughbred  govern¬ 
ment. 

As  that  democracy  is  put  to  the  test  once  again  in 
1940,  the  objective  we  should  always  keep  in  view  is  the 
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preservation  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  principles  of 
American  democracy  as  we  have  known  them :  individual 
freedom,  free  enterprises  and  peace.  With  this  viewpoint, 
which  of  the  two  contenders  for  the  high  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  can  best  sustain  the  principles  of  American  life? 
The  weary  man  in  the  White  House  or  the  young  and 
vigorous  Wendell  Willkie  ?  I  subscribe  to  Willkie,  strangely 
enough  on  the  record  of  what  Franklin  Roosevelt  has 
accomplished  or  has  failed  to  accomplish  in  the  past  eight 
years.  It  is  my  contention  that  by  a  concatenation  of 
political  blunders,  Roosevelt  is  leading  us  through  the 
sunlit  path  of  spending,  reform,  and  attempted  recovery 
into  the  dank  and  dismal  swamp  of  totalitarianism.  The 
history  of  the  New  Deal,  although  bound  in  an  American 
flag  and  entitled  “Democracy,”  tells  the  story  of  a  stout¬ 
hearted  man  who  has  alienated  himself  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  freedom  and  free  enterprise. 

In  1932,  Franklin  Roosevelt  promised  reform.  He 
would  cut  down  government  expenditures,  do  away  with 
the  reckless  spending  of  the  Hoover  regime,  and  let 
economy  be  the  byword  of  his  administration.  Wall  Street 
was  immediately  reorganized  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission.  Big  business,  as 
a  bad  boy,  was  spanked  and  put  in  the  corner.  And 
strangely  enough  it  was  forgotten,  because  Roosevelt, 
while  riding  the  crest  of  his  power,  proclaimed  “It  is  time 
to  make  an  effort  to  reverse  that  process  of  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  power  which  has  made  most  American  citizens, 
once  traditionally  independent  owners  of  their  own  busi¬ 
ness,  helplessly  dependent  for  their  daily  bread  on  the 
favor  of  the  very  few.”  Indeed,  the  Chief  Executive  has 
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reversed  the  process  of  concentration  of  power — from 
Wall  St.  to  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  from  the  economic  royal¬ 
ists  in  New  York  to  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
— and  what  has  been  the  record  of  that  transfer  of 
power?  When  the  present  administration  took  the  reins 
of  power  there  were  eleven  million  unemployed  and  busi¬ 
ness  was  at  a  standstill.  Today,  after  eight  years  of  ex¬ 
periment,  attempted  theoretical  reforms,  and  pouring 
forty  billion  dollars  into  a  pump  that  could  never  be 
primed,  we  still  have  eleven  million  unemployed  and  three 
million  more  depending  for  their  livelihood  on  the  Works 
Progress  Administration.  This  is  not  a  record  of  recovery 
but  of  decadence,  not  reformation  but  deformation. 
Eleven  million  people  who  are  dependent  upon  a  cen¬ 
tralized  government  are  not  a  free  people;  and  again,  a 
government  that  boasts  of  its  competition  with  private 
business  cannot  hold  high  the  banner  of  free  enterprise. 
Not  by  the  furthest  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  we 
conceive  of  a  bureaucratic  government  coinciding  with 
the  principles  of  our  American  political  philosophy. 

The  youth  of  America  does  not  wish  to  reinstate  that 
type  of  government  which  partly  in  principle  and  more  in 
its  leadership  has  converted  this  country  from  a  land  of 
opportunity  to  a  nation  of  social  parasites.  The  dilemma 
with  which  the  bureaucrats  confront  us  is  this:  accept 
big  business  with  the  profits  in  the  pockets  of  a  few,  or 
accept  big  government  with  a  social  distribution  of 
wealth.  Somehow  or  other  we  rather  impulsively  refuse 
both  alternatives.  In  choosing,  moreover,  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  if  that  is  necessary,  we  lean  towards  big  busi¬ 
ness,  because  we  know  that  as  long  as  our  government  is 
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free  and  our  votes  are  counted,  and  the  judge  on  the 
bench  is  beyond  reproach,  we  very  readily  reform  the 
abuses  of  big  business ;  but  where  shall  we  turn  to  reform 
big  government?  To  whom  shall  we  appeal  against  the 
abuses  of  bureaucracy  ?  And  what  would  become  of  this 
nation  if  big  government,  failing  to  meet  payments  on 
bond  issues  for  instance,  suffered  the  1929  fate  of  Wall 
Street  ?  As  an  exponent  of  free  enterprise  and  individual 
freedom,  Roosevelt,  on  his  record,  should  be  denounced. 
In  his  place,  we  should  send  to  the  White  House  a  man 
trained  in  the  American  way  of  life,  a  man  who  found 
success  in  business  and  who,  by  his  unselfish  motives, 
made  that  business  profitable  to  his  employees.  We 
should  send  a  man  to  the  helm  of  our  political  life  who 
will  rehabilitate  the  American  way  by  giving  confidence 
to  American  businessmen.  We  should,  in  this  time  of 
international  crisis,  set  our  own  house  in  order  if  we  are 
to  teach  the  totalitarian  nations  of  the  world  that  democ¬ 
racy  is  practicable.  And  it  is  to  this  international  crisis 
that  I  now  turn  my  attention. 

President  Roosevelt  was  allegedly  drafted  for  a  third 
term.  He  has  disrupted  American  traditions,  and  thrown 
the  American  public  into  confusion  by  accepting  a  third 
term,  in  direct  contradiction  of  his  own  statement,  made 
three  years  ago,  that  “no  man  is  indispensable.” 

And  what  is  the  deep  significance  of  a  third  term 
issue  ?  Does  it  lie  in  the  assumption  that  a  new  candidate 
could  not  take  the  office  of  chief  executive  during  a  world 
crisis  of  such  great  magnitude?  If  this  is  so,  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  Roosevelt  has  kept  his  house  in  order  falls  un¬ 
convincingly  to  the  ground,  because  if  he  had  kept  his 
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house  in  order,  he  would  now  be  prepared  to  vacate;  but 
the  President  has  no  intention  of  vacating  his  office.  His 
attempted  purge  of  1938,  in  which  he  displayed  unmis¬ 
takable  dictatorial  aspirations,  does  not  speak  well  for 
a  man  who  is  accepting  a  dictator’s  term  in  the  guise  of 
“the  greatest  living  Democrat.”  On  this  point  I  would 
appeal  to  the  American  people  to  consider  what  a  positive 
state  is  in  existence  today,  when  the  Supreme  Court  is 
packed  by  a  majority  of  New  Deal  ideologists,  and  the 
President  boasts  that  in  times  of  peace  he  can  control  a 
rubber-stamp  Congress.  Now  more  than  ever  we  should 
realize  the  full  significance  of  Jefferson’s  words:  “.  .  .  that 
if  the  equilibrium  of  the  greatest  bodies— legislative,  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  judiciary — could  be  preserved,  if  the  legisla¬ 
ture  could  be  kept  independent,  I  should  never  fear  the 
result  of  such  a  government;  but  that  I  could  not  but 
be  uneasy  when  I  saw  the  executive  had  swallowed  up 
the  legislature.” 

What  a  paradox!  The  American  people,  being  whipped 
up  to  a  frenzied  hate  for  Hitler  and  everything  that  a 
totalitarian  state  stands  for,  desire  to  see  the  Hammer 
and  Sickle  fall  from  the  bloody  hands  of  those  who  now 
wield  it,  and  the  last  vestige  of  the  Swastika  removed 
from  the  earth.  Yes,  this  is  what  most  Americans  desire, 
but  the  means  that  they  are  adopting  to  combat  this  evil 
is  to  place  the  power  of  the  Swastika  in  the  hands  of 
one  indispensable  man.  Is  this  the  preservation  of  the 
constitutional  form  of  government  that  we  desire?  Is 
this  maintaining  a  check  and  balance  system?  If  we 
would  review  the  situation  more  sanely  and  soberly  and 
pay  less  attention  to  the  panic-manufacturing  cries  of 
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Winston  Churchill,  we  would  realize  that  we  can  best 
save  the  world  for  democracy  by  showing  in  our  example 
that  the  principles  of  democracy  are  sound  and  well- 
founded.  Let  us  not  preach  against  totalitarianism  when 
in  fact  we  admit  its  basic  principles  within  the  present 
form  of  government.  Let  us  not  refuse  Wendell  Willkie 
because  he  can  swallow  up  the  legislative  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Let  us  once  again  reconsider  the  American 
viewpoint  and  admit  that  we  do  not  want  a  president 
with  a  rubber-stamp  Congress. 

In  relation  to  what  has  already  been  said  concerning 
the  third  term  issue,  it  would  be  well  to  add,  during  these 
days  of  fifth  column  activity,  that  if  there  is  any  form 
of  such  an  activity  to  be  found  in  America  today,  it  is 
found  in  the  utterances  of  every  loyal  American  who 
believes  that  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  change  horses 
in  midstream.  While  that  same  patriotic  American  is 
forever  on  the  lookout  for  a  communistic  or  Nazi  agent, 
he  will  overlook  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  unconsciously 
an  agent  for  the  ideals  of  the  various  “isms.”  The  true 
Socialist  will  not  be  found  publicly  peddling  his  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  market  place  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  obstinacy,  his  cure-all  form  of  government,  would  be 
refused  by  a  free  American  public.  Realizing  this,  he 
knows  that  his  only  approach  is  to  weaken  faith  in  the 
traditional  form  of  American  government.  And  this  he 
does  by  inciting  the  American  public  to  beware  of  foreign 
invasion,  to  raise  an  army  to  conscript  industry,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  the  present  form  of  consoli¬ 
dated  government  rather  than  to  make  the  customary  and 
traditional  changes  that  have  made  America  what  it  is 
today.  So,  the  next  time  we  consider  the  nature  of  fifth 
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column  activity  in  America,  let  us  begin  by  examining  the 
depth  of  our  own  faith  in  our  traditional  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  If  our  faith  is  at  a  low  ebb,  we  constitute  the  first 
stepping-stone  that  will  lead  to  the  eventual  overthrow 
of  the  representative  form  of  government.  Besides  weak 
faith,  the  Socialist  realizes  the  advantageous  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  in  his  favor  at  the  present  time.  He 
knows  that  it  is  more  in  his  favor  to  have  eleven  million 
people  receiving  a  weekly  stipend  from  a  centralized 
government  and  at  the  same  time  clamoring  for  the  in¬ 
dispensable  man  than  it  would  be  to  have  eleven  million 
people  employed  in  flourishing  industries  and  pledging  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  traditions  that  have  made  their 
democracy  distinctive  in  form  and  efficient  in  practice. 

Turning  now  to  the  last  but  most  important  issue  of 
the  present  campaign,  the  problem  of  peace,  we  find  the 
American  public  in  a  state  of  confusion,  questioning  every 
sort  of  authority  to  determine  which  of  the  two  men  will 
be  less  likely  to  lead  us  to  war.  Without  pretention,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  observer  that  if  the  nation  complies 
with  the  demands  of  the  President,  war  will  be  but  a 
matter  of  time,  but  only  the  most  pressing  circumstances 
can  possibly  lead  us  to  war  under  Wendell  Willkie.  Al¬ 
though  both  men  believe  in  conscription  of  men,  Roose¬ 
velt  alone  believes  in  conscription  of  industry.  The 
President,  in  his  desire  to  prepare  for  peace,  is  building 
an  army,  navy,  and  air  force  which  will  make  any  com¬ 
bination  of  world  powers  think  long  and  seriously  before 
attempting  an  invasion  of  our  shores.  Yet  while  we  listen 
to  the  soporific  voice  of  the  President  tell  us  these  things, 
we  forget  to  consider  that  all  Europe  and  Asia  is  ablaze 
with  WAR.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  say  that  before  any 
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combination  of  powers  can  attack  the  United  States 
there  must  be  some  sign  of  harmony  displayed  among  the 
would-be  invaders.  Germany,  for  example,  must  consoli¬ 
date  her  new  territorial  gains  and  at  the  same  time  at¬ 
tempt  to  share  the  spoils  of  war  with  her  allies,  Russia 
and  Italy.  The  situation  in  the  Balkans  remains  the  same 
as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Russia  still  has  differences 
to  settle  with  Japan.  Certainly  these  conditions  do  not 
make  for  a  spirit  of  unanimity.  Yet  in  view  of  this  the 
American  people  fear  an  invasion!  With  all  these  straw 
armies  used  as  arguments,  let  us  follow  the  logical  proc¬ 
ess  of  the  President’s  defense  program.  “Defend  for 
peace”  is  the  slogan,  so  one  million  men,  an  unwieldly 
force,  will  be  in  training  camps  within  six  months.  Here, 
while  defending  for  peace,  they  will  learn  the  art  of  war¬ 
fare  and  abide  by  all  the  rules  of  a  military  life.  One 
million  men  must  be  appeased  and  satisfied,  and  in  this 
the  general  public  must  play  its  part:  their  enthusi¬ 
asm  must  be  manifested  in  speeches  and  songs  all 
inspired  with  a  war  fervor.  But  the  President  pro¬ 
claims  that  man-power  is  not  enough,  he  demands 
the  conscription  of  industry,  still  arming  to  preserve 
peace!  We  cannot  help  but  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  this  total  conscription.  What  will  be  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  telling  the  farmer  what  he  must  plant  to 
help  build  a  military  machine  for  “peace,”  and  the  laborer 
at  what  particular  craft  he  must  spend  his  time  ?  What 
will  be  the  consequences,  I  soberly  ask,  of  converting 
men,  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  and  the  very  social 
life  of  the  citizenry  into  a  mighty  war  machine  ready  to 
fight  the  world?  The  only  result  that  can  be  visualized  is 
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that  this  nation  will  suffer  the  same  fate  as  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  find  it  impossible  to  turn  back.  It  seems  almost 
axiomatic  that  when  a  nation  accumulates  all  its  forces 
in  building  a  war  machine  it  can  only  spend  the  energy 
of  that  force  in  war,  or  let  it  rot  and  decay,  causing  social 
upheaval  at  home.  Yet  we  are  to  believe  that  we  are  arm¬ 
ing  to  preserve  peace.  Under  the  existing  circumstances 
there  is  an  alternative  for  this  problem.  Under  Willkie 
there  will  be  a  conservative  yet  efficient  selective  service. 
There  will  be  more  concentration  on  the  air  force  and  on 
the  navy  than  on  a  mighty  army,  which  is  practically 
outmoded  in  modern  warfare.  There  will  not  be  conscrip¬ 
tion,  rather  a  rehabilitation,  of  industry.  America  under 
Willkie  will  not  become  war-conscious.  During  this  time 
of  struggle  between  the  ideologies  of  Capitalism  and 
Socialism,  America  under  Willkie  will  first  show  the  world 
that  Capitalism  is  the  more  practicable  economic  policy. 
Willkie  will  show  the  way  and  not  attempt  to  order  the 
way.  Willkie  will  stand  for  orderly,  systematic,  and  effi¬ 
cient  government  in  the  American  way. 

In  closing,  as  a  Democrat  writing  for  Willkie,  I  would 
appeal  for  a  manifestation  of  consistency  among  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  I  say  to  you  that  if  you 
believe  in  the  possibilities  of  Capitalism  as  opposed  to 
Socialism,  send  Willkie  to  the  White  House  and  return 
that  system  to  the  people,  its  true  master.  Or,  if  you  do 
not  believe  in  Capitalism,  demand  that  the  President  cease 
aiding  and  abetting  England  with  all  measures  short  of 
war  in  her  struggle  to  preserve  a  system  which  to  your 
mind  is  archaic  or  inefficient.  But  whatever  your  stand, 
at  least  in  these  times  of  confusion  let  it  be  characterized 
by  consistency. 
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Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Joseph  T.  Nolan,  *42 

(  IV  TO  thinking  American,  fully  cognizant  of  the 
JL^I  trends  of  our  times,  informed  without  prejudice 
and  alert  to  the  facts,  appreciative  of  effort  and  under¬ 
standing  of  obstacles,  weighing  the  accomplishments  of 
eight  years  in  the  light  of  the  problems  of  the  first,  with 
hope  in  his  heart  and  a  challenge  on  his  lips  to  those  ene¬ 
mies,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  political  and  economical, 
of  the  American  way  of  life,  can  honestly  arrive  at  any 
other  decision  but  that  which  will  re-elect  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  as  President  of  the  United  States.” 

That  one  statement,  imposing  as  it  may  sound  and 
all-inclusive  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  represents  the 
total  conclusion  of  an  investigation  of  fact.  The  facts 
form  an  account  of  the  stewardship  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  for  the  past  eight  years  as  Chief  Executive. 
To  realize,  first  of  all,  the  trends  of  our  times  and  the 
issues  involved,  we  must  go  back  over  those  eight  years 
to  a  year  which  saw  three  men  arise  to  power.  One 
became  dictator  of  a  crushed,  decadent  nation.  The 
second  became  director  of  a  giant  utilities  corporation. 
The  third  became  president  of  the  United  States.  To¬ 
day,  through  the  ceaseless  integrations  of  chance,  or  the 
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workings  of  that  Destiny  which  shapes  our  rough-hewn 
ends,  those  same  three  men  have  met  and  stand  opposed, 
each  to  the  other.  Wendell  Willkie  is  the  opponent  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  And  Adolph  Hitler,  enforcing  a  different  con¬ 
cept  of  life  by  a  different  method  of  warfare,  has  de¬ 
fined  with  startling  vividness  the  major  issue  of  both 
their  campaigns.  It  is  of  primary  importance  that  we 
exactly  determine  this  issue,  and  having  thus  cleared 
the  ground  for  the  survey,  we  may  investigate  the  po¬ 
sitions  of  both  men  who  arise  to  challenge  it. 

A  triumphant  Nazi  Germany  will  constitute  a  se¬ 
rious  menace  to  the  United  States.  Before  clearing  any 
ground,  that  must  be  admitted.  We  can  have  no  com¬ 
promise  with  the  few  wishful  thinkers  who  disagree. 
The  threatening  will  take  one  of  two  courses.  If  the 
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dictator  follows  the  dreamy  legends  of  Mein  Kampf  and 
the  marching  song  of  his  soldiers,  he  will  launch  a  di¬ 
rect  attack  by  force  of  arms  either  upon  American 
shores  or  South  American  neighborhoods.  Or  he  will 
follow  the  opinions  of  his  financial  ministry,  and  con¬ 
front  this  great  commercial  hemisphere  with  a  Cartel¬ 
ized  Europe,  united  in  buying  power,  ready  to  seize  the 
spoils  of  a  necessary  and  tremendous  economic  adjust¬ 
ment.  To  America  the  first  of  Adolph  Hitler’s  alterna¬ 
tives  calls  for  a  vigorous  program  of  national  defense; 
the  second  demands  expert  guidance.  But  whichever  is 
the  Hitlerian  policy  in  establishing  the  new  order — a 
direct  attack  or  economic  penetration— we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  deal  with  either  problem.  We  are  agreed  in 
preparing  ourselves  not  only  against  Nazi  legions  but 
against  all  enemies,  in  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic. 
Likewise,  no  matter  who  wins  the  Battle  of  Britain,  the 
United  States  will  have  imperative  need  of  an  experi¬ 
enced,  able,  and  united  administration,  skilled  in  states¬ 
manship  and  trained  in  diplomacy.  Thus  the  European 
battleground  has  shifted  our  campaign  ground.  The 
American  people  have  one  primary  question  to  answer 
in  November;  all  else  is  secondary.  Who  can  best  pre¬ 
pare  this  country,  internally  and  externally,  to  meet 
the  expected  emergencies  of  the  coming  hour?  Which 
party,  Republican  or  Democratic,  which  executive  and 
statesman,  Willkie  or  Roosevelt,  can  best  co-ordinate 

the  nation  for  the  tremendous  task  of  national  re¬ 
armament  and  solve  the  problems  of  world  adjust¬ 
ment,  with  our  common  objective  safeguarded,  the 
preservation  of  our  own  American  way  of  life?  There 
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is  but  one  menace,  and  one  issue  arises  from  it.  This 
should  be  no  contest  of  personalities.  Nor  should  we 
first  consider  the  question  of  who  can  best  administer 
the  New  Deal,  or  the  clash  of  the  spend-lend  philosophy 
with  the  economy  issue,  or  the  government  regulation 
of  business  as  opposed  to  freedom  of  private  enterprise. 
Nor  can  the  Democrats  content  themselves  with  defen¬ 
sive  argumentation,  their  natural  position.  They  have 
a  right  and  a  duty  to  question  the  qualifications  of  their 
opponents — the  man  and  the  party — to  meet  this  issue. 
Such  are  the  requirements;  let  us  begin  the  measure¬ 
ment. 


It  is  still  a  wise  proverb,  however  trite,  that  it  is 
unwise  to  change  horses  in  midstream.  In  the  full  flow 
of  national  re-armament,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  social 
and  economic  program,  at  the  climax  of  a  time  of  crisis, 
the  American  people  are  asked  to  exchange  the  training 
and  efficiency  that  eight  years’  administration  can  and 
have  produced,  for  a  candidate  who  apparently  intends 
to  continue  the  same  program,  minus  the  training  and 
efficiency.  In  any  election  at  any  time,  the  man  in  office 
has  the  natural  and  fair  advantage  of  his  past  occom- 
plishments  and  his  experience.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  this 
advantage  overwhelmingly  when  we  consider  the  Repub¬ 
lican  choice  of  a  candidate  who  glories  in  the  title  of 
amateur.  Wendell  Willkie  will  cheerfully  concede  that 
he  has  never  held  as  much  as  a  county  office.  Utterly 
devoid  of  political  experience,  a  stranger  to  state  and 
senate  administration,  his  career  in  public  utilities  has 
been  his  sole  presidential  training  ground.  His  much 
vaunted  common  sense  and  initiative  are,  after  all,  the 
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rather  common  characteristics  of  the  homo  Americanus, 
Republican  or  Democrat.  His  most  dangerous  failing  is 
a  lack  of  essential  unity  between  himself  and  the  men 
who  would  be  his  necessary  advisers.  A  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  method  is  the  only  means  of  survival  for  a 
present-day  democracy.  This  does  not  imply  dictator¬ 
ship,  nor  blind  partisanship.  It  implies  co-operation  and 
agreement  on  general  principles.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  country’s  business  are  currently 
demonstrating  their  coordinated  working  ability.  Its 
only  possible  threat,  the  preconvention-time  “revolt,” 
has  dwindled  to  a  mere  “walk.”  Mr.  Willkie,  aside  from 
his  business  associations,  has  no  such  general  accord 
with  the  broad  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  His 
convictions  on  all  save  the  regulations  of  business  be¬ 
long  to  the  New  Deal.  This  conclusion  follows  from  his 
own  statements,  and  the  total  absence  from  his  cam¬ 
paign  speeches  of  any  major,  constructive  criticism  on 
any  New  Deal  issue.  In  working  thus  far  with  his  future 
advisers,  Mr.  Willkie  has  accepted  very  little  advice 

from  anyone,  even  his  campaign  manager.  His  front 
porch  campaign  from  Elwood  managed  to  tear  the  last 
few  vestiges  of  unity  from  a  badly  patched  up  Republi¬ 
can  elephant.  While  the  candidate  “who  likes  to  speak 
his  views”  was  speaking  them  in  favor  of  immediately 
conscripting  men  but  never  machinery,  the  decided  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  bewildered  and  embittered  Republican  sup¬ 
porters  in  Congress  were  voting  approximately  the  oppo¬ 
site  on  each  issue.  His  running  mate,  Mr.  McNary, 
supposedly  agrees  with  Mr.  Willkie  “in  principle,”  but 
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continues  to  express  his  opposite  determinations  on 
vital  questions.  Candidate  Willkie  himself  has  but  a 
single  qualification  for  framing  a  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  in  the  most  critical  time  of  our  history — again, 
his  successful  career  in  business.  Before  investigating 
this  single  line  of  defense,  which  certainly  will  suffer  by 
investigation,  we  can  already  perceive  the  many  diffi¬ 
culties  to  Mr.  Willkie’s  successful  career  in  statesman¬ 
ship.  A  self-confessed  amateur,  newcomer,  and  individ¬ 
ualist  scarcely  seems  like  the  logical  choice  to  head  “an 
experienced ,  able ,  and  united  administration”  in  con¬ 
fronting  the  problems  ahead. 

But  are  we  taking  for  granted  the  Roosevelt  ability 
in  statesmanship  and  direction  of  foreign  policy?  No 
such  assumption  is  needed.  The  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  of  Cordell  Hull,  designed  for  a  better  world  as 
well  as  a  better  America,  has  succeeded  in  clearing  away 
at  least  half  the  wreckage  to  our  foreign  trade  caused 
by  the  proudly  Republican  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  of  1930, 
and  has  laid  a  solid  cornerstone  for  building  a  new  world 
long  after  the  passing  of  Adolph  Hitler.  The  Good 
Neighbor  policy  of  the  past  eight  years,  culminating  in 
the  Peru,  Panama,  and  Havana  conferences,  has  broken 
the  barriers  thrown  up  by  the  first  Roosevelt  in  making 
possible  the  coordination  of  our  defense.  Long  before 
the  Munichs  and  blitzkriegs,  the  first  steps  toward  better 
cooperation  were  developing  in  those  same  years  which 
the  Republicans  find  singularly  empty  of  defense  meas¬ 
ures.  The  recently  effected  union  of  Canadian  and  Amer¬ 
ican  interests  is  the  last  primary  step  to  hemispheric 
solidarity.  For  seven  years  the  Roosevelt  objectives 
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have  been  national  security  and  world  peace.  For  the 
former  purpose  he  set  in  motion  seven  years  ago  the 
mechanisms  of  re-armament;  for  the  latter  goal  he  was 
willing  to  use  the  influence  of  this  great  nation  and  his 
own  personal  position,  an  influence  that  can  be  regretted 
by  no  one  save  the  blindly  perverted  isolationist.  Up  to 
Munich  he  was  an  appeaser,  because  up  to  Munich  there 
still  was  much  of  justice  in  the  claims  of  the  Third 
Reich.  The  suspicions  of  Hitler’s  Napoleonic  streak 
were  first  confirmed  in  the  marches  on  Prague  and  Po¬ 
land.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  two-fold  objective 
of  peace  for  America  and  aid  for  the  Allies  is  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Administration’s  entire  foreign  policy,  one 
that  was  daringly  conceived  and  skillfully  consummated. 
It  logically  includes  the  cash  and  carry  program  and  the 
sale  of  destroyers  to  Britain.  We  may  entertain  strong 
private  opinions  about  such  aid  to  English  imperialism. 
But  it  should  appear  rather  obvious  that  any  such  “aid 
to  Britain”  is  first  of  all  a  basic  insurance  policy  in  our 
own  national  defense,  the  non-partisan  objective  of  the 
hour.  All  the  Irish  hatred  of  the  English,  all  the  his¬ 
torian’s  objectivity  toward  the  Germans,  cannot  weaken 
the  soundness  nor  evident  success  of  Roosevelt’s  efforts 
to  secure  for  America  its  “armed  peace.” 

We  have  contrasted  the  Willkie  possibilities  with 
the  Roosevelt  accomplishments,  and  the  Democratic  con¬ 
clusion  should  be  crystal-clear.  The  most  unimpeachable 
aspect  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  the  strongest 
endorsement  for  re-election  lies  in  the  brilliant  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Roosevelt-Hull  foreign  policy.  We 
have  the  utmost  need  of  a  brilliant  foreign  policy  in  the 
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next  four  years,  and  we  have  the  means  of  continuing 
it.  Mr.  Willkie  thus  far  in  his  vigorous  “me  too,  but” 
campaign  has  found  time  to  recommend  only  two 
changes:  he  would  have  allowed  Congress  to  delay  the 
destroyer  deal  beyond  all  effectiveness,  and  he  would  re¬ 
frain  from  “inflammatory  statements” — better  phrased 
as  “calling  a  dagger  a  dagger.”  Let  us  reaffirm  the 
issue:  if  Britain  accomplishes  the  unexpected  and  de¬ 
feats  the  invader,  then  England  and  America  will  be 
faced  with  the  framing  of  a  new  Versailles — our  mutual 
problem  as  long  as  we  still  share  a  mutual  world.  If 
Nazi  Germany  conquers — and  one  of  the  two  must  hap¬ 
pen  unless  you  look  for  a  coup  d’etat  from  the  Irish — 
we  shall  be  confronted  with  the  framing  of  a  new  for¬ 
eign  policy,  an  utterly  strange  economic  adjustment,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  difficult  relations.  For  as  Col¬ 
onel  Lindbergh  bluntly  put  it,  we  shall  have  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  Germany.  With  such  a  prospective  and  in 
answer  to  our  issue,  may  we  feel  a  right  to  hesitate  at 
the  deliverance  of  our  heritage  and  our  future  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes  in  training  a  president? 

Mr.  Willkie  as  the  candidate  is  naturally  the  center 
of  investigation.  But  as  a  new  candidate,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  an  amateurish  standing,  his  party  would  wield 
a  prominent  part  of  the  government  in  the  event  of  his 
election.  What  of  this  party,  and  the  trends  of  our 
times?  A  sinister  accusation  must  follow.  Mr.  Wallace 
first  hurled  it  when  he  declared  that  the  Republican 
party  was  the  party  of  appeasement  in  the  United  States. 
The  statement  has  been  belittled,  derided,  and  ignored, 
amidst  a  frantic  flurry  of  flag-waving.  But  the  reason- 
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ing  behind  it  has  yet  to  waver.  It  proceeds  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  its  foremost  rank  has  been  the  enthusiastic  majority 
of  big  business  forces  for  a  period  long  before  the  arrival 
of  Roosevelt  (this  majority  position  also  helps  to  ac¬ 
count  for  much  of  the  uniform  opposition  of  business 
to  the  Democratic  New  Deal).  Big  business  has  been 
aligned  with  the  Republican  party  since  it  first  ap¬ 
proached  Teddy  Roosevelt  to  “appease”  his  trust-bust¬ 
ing  policies.  The  union  grew  stronger  in  the  fruitful 
decade  of  the  twenties,  when  taxes  and  business  were  all 
but  dissociated  (another  reason  for  the  pained  protests 
at  today’s  tax  program — the  favorite  son  is  asked  to 
share  his  candy).  It  is  these  self-same  interests  today, 
with  Wendell  Willkie  as  a  very  appropriate  masthead, 
that  stand  to  suffer  the  greatest  losses  from  any  such 
economic  adjustment.  The  “private  initiative”  enter¬ 
prises  of  this  nation  in  the  past  century  have  never 
shown  any  inclination  to  place  patriotism  ahead  of  prof¬ 
its,  and  they  are  not  being  inconsistent  today.  These 
are  simple  facts  of  American  history.  Prom  them  Mr. 
Wallace  and  others  deduce  the  possibility  of  a  party  in 
power  that  might  well  stoop  to  compromise  in  a  profit¬ 
able  sale  of  American  objectives.  Perhaps  their  deduc¬ 
tion  is  unsupported.  But  in  support  of  it,  we  have  the 
Republican  record  on  the  conscription  issue,  the  vote  on 
the  navy  bills  in  1939,  the  Borah  amendment  in  1935, 

and  the  whole  Republican  history  of  the  twenties,  when 
America’s  armed  forces  were  allowed  to  degenerate  out 
of  practical  existence.  If  we  can  once  accept  this  deduc¬ 
tion,  then  even  the  Socialist  candidate  for  president 
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appears  as  a  safer  choice  for  America’s  security.  When 
confronted  with  the  task  of  “safeguarding  the  American 
way  of  life,”  the  Republican  party  offers  an  unimpres¬ 
sive  history  and  a  foreboding  future. 

It  is  time  that  we  considered  the  field  of  national 
defense — the  domestic,  and  not  the  foreign  program. 
For  statesmanship  is  an  admitted  Willkie  weakness,  and 
that  issue  in  the  campaign  is  hushed.  But  as  for  the 
actual  task  of  preparing  the  nation,  Mr.  Willkie’s  pre¬ 
supposed  business  ability,  plus  the  supposed  stagnation 
of  national  defense  under  the  Roosevelt  administration 
for  seven  years,  presents  the  inference  that  “if  America 
wants  guns,  only  Republicans  can  get  them.”  A  few 
facts  and  figures,  although  usually  boring,  will  help  to 
dispel  these  suppositions.  To  give  as  few  statistics  as 
possible,  in  these  seven  years  the  Administration  has 
somehow  managed  to  add  100,000  men  to  our  army,  130 
warships  and  50,000  men  to  our  navy,  and  3133  addition¬ 
al  aircraft  to  both  army  and  navy.  This,  let  us  remem¬ 
ber,  has  all  been  accomplished  from  June,  1933,  to  May, 
1940.  On  June  16,  1933,  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  the 
first  of  his  emergency  appropriations.  On  that  same 
day,  seven  years  before  the  realization  by  anyone  of 
Hitler’s  blitzkrieg  weapons,  he  designated  $238,000,000 
for  the  immediate  construction  of  the  first  new  battle¬ 
ships  in  our  largest  peace-time  fleet.  By  1935  one  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  were  busy  at  the  program  of  nationl  re-arm¬ 
ament.  He  faced  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the 
entire  program;  one  big  wrench  in  the  machinery  was 
the  Borah-sponsored  amendment  of  1935,  prohibiting 
any  further  use  of  emergency  funds  for  military  pur- 
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poses.  But  it  was  not  the  cry  of  “war  monger,”  nor  the 
consistent  Republican  opposition  combined  with  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  a  nation  determined  for  peace,  that  presented 
the  greatest  obstacle.  That  obstacle  was  simply  the 
immensity  of  the  task  after  the  destruction  wrought  by 
the  preceding  administrations.  For  thinking  somehow, 
though  the  thought  was  an  insult  to  their  intelligence, 
that  the  Versailles  Treaty  would  guarantee  peace,  the 
Republicans,  from  Mr.  Harding  to  Mr.  Hoover,  not  only 
refused  to  safeguard  the  nation  by  maintaining  an  ade¬ 
quate  army,  but  even  threw  away  what  armaments  we 
had.  The  Harding  administration,  in  its  enthusiasm  to 
“scale  down”  our  fleet  to  parity  with  Britain  according 
to  treaty  provisions,  actually  went  80,000  tons  below  our 
average  by  simply  scrapping  one  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  ships  in  construction.  And  it  took 
twenty-seven  million  dollars  to  scrap  them.  As  for  the 
army  in  the  next  few  years,  that  was  “scaled  down”  to  a 
“mere  national  police  force,”  as  it  was  calmly  described 
at  the  Republican  convention  in  1928.  To  further  illus¬ 
trate  how  thoroughly  the  Republicans  went  pacifist,  the 
present  Administration,  before  any  attempts  to  secure 
guns  and  airplanes,  had  to  spend  half  a  billion  dollars  to 
completely  re-house  a  run-down  army,  and  supply  a  few 
airports  for  the  airplanes  to  land  at.  Surely  no  compari¬ 
son  can  offer  more  lopsided  results  than  a  glance  at  these 
two  eras  of  re-armament.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  Hitler  for  a  stimulus.  But  if  the  Republicans  actually 
held  such  incredible  faith  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  as  a 
peacemaker,  then  their  score  for  statesmanship  is  even 
lower  than  we  placed  it  a  few  paragraphs  before.  If  the 
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American  people  make  their  choice  on  the  basis  of  past 
accomplishment,  they  will  choose  between  an  administra¬ 
tion  now  well  advanced  on  its  vigorous  program  of  na¬ 
tional  defense,  and  a  party  that  for  its  twelve  years  in 
office  saw  fit  to  cater  to  public  indifference,  and  to  sacri¬ 
fice  for  its  economy  program  the  security  of  the  nation. 

The  European  War  has  undoubtedly  insured  the  re- 
election  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  But  it  is  unfortunate 
that  its  occurrence  had  to  change  the  issues.  In  1939  the 
hue  and  cry  were  raised  over  unemployment,  the  rising 
national  debt,  and  the  condition  of  business.  Today  the 
billions  are  voted  cheerfully,  thousands  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  work  of  re-armament,  and  the  business 
index  is  striking  the  stars.  We  tend  to  take  for  granted 
the  Republican  charges  of  maladministration  for  the  past 
seven  years,  and  consider  only  the  emergency  of  the  hour. 
But  the  Democratic  party  has  no  need  to  camouflage  its 
record  with  the  smoke  from  the  Battle  of  Britain.  Nor 
has  it  done  so.  The  selection  of  Wallace,  the  Democratic 
platform,  and  the  President’s  utterances  have  placed  the 
New  Deal  issues  solidly  in  the  campaign.  Considering 
the  importance  of  the  presidential  election,  we  should 
learn  to  look  behind  the  figures  and  catch  phrases  em¬ 
ployed  to  sum  up  a  situation.  For  instance,  the  twenty 
billion  dollars  spent  by  Roosevelt  in  seven  years  appear 
less  appalling  when  we  consider  the  exigencies  of  restor¬ 
ing  a  nation,  the  problems  of  a  depression,  and  the  returns 
realized,  such  as  a  thirty  billion  dollar  increase  in  the 
national  income  (from  40  billion  in  1932  to  69.5  billion 

in  1939) .  The  uncertain  figures  of  unemployment  should 
give  way  occasionally  to  the  multiple  ^reasons  for  unem- 
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ployment  and  the  actual  increase  in  the  nation’s  employed 
over  these  seven  years — from  37  to  45  million.  The 
“planned  economy”  program  of  Secretary  Wallace  in¬ 
volves  something  more  than  “raising  pigs  to  kill  them 
off.”  President  Roosevelt  did  not  decline  to  debate  with 
Wendell  Willkie  because  he  lacked  material. 

But  a  much  deeper,  a  more  profound  philosophy, 
underlies  the  whole  campaign.  It  is  the  issue  of  free 
enterprise  as  opposed  to  an  administration  that  has  nota¬ 
bly  interfered  with  the  privileges  of  free  enterprise.  Be¬ 
fore  slipping  into  condemnation,  we  should  ask  ourselves, 
has  the  interference  been  justified?  Have  the  results 
obtained  been  beneficial  to  the  entire  nation?  The  an¬ 
swer  must  concern  130,000,000  American  citizens,  not 
merely  130  captains  of  industry.  The  social  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  New  Deal,  unprecedented  in  any  administra¬ 
tion,  have  received  a  sufficient  accolade  from  all  parties. 
It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  a  Chief  Executive  with 
such  an  opposite  background,  coming  from  the  wealth 
and  culture  of  America’s  virtual  aristocracy,  should  be¬ 
come  the  vigorous  champion  of  that  one  third  of  a  nation 
“ill-clad,  ill-housed,  and  ill-fed.”  But  all  the  housing  proj¬ 
ects,  labor  relations,  agricultural  assistance,  and  efforts 
for  social  security  can  have  no  permanent  value  unless  an 
equally  vigorous,  contemporaneous  program  is  directed 
at  the  primary  causes  of  the  maladjustment.  The  disease 
of  social  evils  springs  from  an  economic  germ.  Generally 
speaking,  that  germ  is  industrial  capitalism.  More  specifi¬ 
cally,  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  the  unlicensed 
freedom  of  private  enterprise.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
private  initiative  has  made  this  country  great,  nor  shall 
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we  ever  seek  its  destruction  as  the  vitalizing  force  in 
American  life.  But  we  are  equally  aware  of  the  failure 
of  the  founding  fathers  to  forever  separate  the  affairs 
of  business  from  the  administration  of  government.  The 
economic  empires  so  ruthlessly  erected  by  the  turn  of 
the  last  century  shattered  the  dreams  of  this  ideal  co¬ 
existence.  To  the  business  ambitions  of  a  few  men  can 
be  traced  many  of  the  depressions  and  much  of  the  pri¬ 
vation  endured  by  the  great  masses  of  working  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  Republican  party  has  always  counted  such 
business  forces  in  their  vanguard.  They  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  continue  the  old  order  with  its  grave  social  and 
economic  imperfections,  until  they  have  brought  into 
disrepute  democracy  itself  as  a  form  of  government.  The 
answer  is  not  Socialism,  or  worse.  It  can  be  found  in 
sufficient  regulation  by  a  responsible  government  and 
better  co-operation  by  both  parties  concerned.  The  Roose¬ 
velt  administration  has  made  serious  attempts  to  solve 
this  problem,  and  serious  mistakes  have  been  made.  But 
we  see  a  better  promise  of  adjustment  with  the  party 
that  has  begun  the  task  than  those  forces  that  have  con¬ 
sistently  ignored  it.  Wendell  Willkie  is  emblematic  of  his 
party  in  this  characteristic;  his  Wall  Street  background 
and  public  utilities  career  as  President  of  Commonwealth 
and  Southern  give  us  ample  reason  to  refuse  his  candi¬ 
dacy,  considering  as  we  must  the  best  interests  of  the 
average  American.  It  is  very  true  that  he  enjoys  a 
favorable  position  with  the  major  business  forces  that 
must  now  produce  our  armaments.  But  the  danger  of 
this  favorable  unity  is  apparent;  the  affairs  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  might  well  be  regulated  once  again  from  Wall 
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Street  instead  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  To  discard  the 
Democratic  program  at  this  time  will  bring  into  ultimate 
discard  the  vast  social  gains  of  a  socially-minded  presi¬ 
dent.  We  have  set  for  ourselves  the  objective  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  American  way  of  life.  By  that  proud  term  we 
mean  simply  three  possessions  that  are  the  right  of  every 
individual:  a  high  standard  of  living,  freedom  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  individual  liberty.  On  defending  these  pos¬ 
sessions,  either  from  foreign  invasion  or  economic  subju¬ 
gation,  Wendell  Willkie  and  his  party  once  again  offer 
“an  unimpressive  history  and  a  foreboding  future.” 

Neither  the  limitations  of  space  nor  the  inclinations 
of  reason  prompt  me  to  linger  over  the  last  few  charges 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  dictator,  or,  to  put  it  more  face¬ 
tiously,  that  “he  seeks  to  consolidate  a  Roosevelt  regime.” 
An  examination  of  the  Democratic  process  of  government 
as  contained  in  the  Constitution  and  as  still  in  application 
must  satisfy  such  shortsighted  minds.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt 
did  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  he  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  but  he  did  so  with  the  courage  of  very  worthy  con¬ 
victions.  His  attempted  purge  of  Southern  Senators  needs 
no  apology;  it  was  a  courageous  effort  to  untangle  the 
progressive  social  and  economic  legislation,  such  as  the 
Anti-Lynching  Act  and  the  Wages  and  Hours  Bill,  from 
the  feudal  concepts  of  the  most  stubbornly  backward 
section  of  the  country.  His  “arbitrary”  sale  of  destroyers 
offers  the  best  example  to  date  that  democracy  can 
function  in  a  crisis. 

The  same  restrictions  must  dispense  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  so-called  tradition  against  a  third  term,  which 
Mr.  Willkie  very  naturally  opposes  for  the  same  reasons 
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that  Mr.  Landon  opposed  a  second  term  in  ’36  and  Mr. 
Hoover  a  first  term  in  ’32.  The  pompous  assertion  that 
“no  president  was  ever  elected  to  a  third  term  in  history” 
pales  into  a  shady  insignificance  when  we  consider  that 
no  such  candidate  from  Adams  onward  was  either  great 
enough  or  lived  long  enough  to  win  such  a  nomination 
from  either  party.  But  let  us  conclude  with  the  words 
of  Washington  himself  about  the  precedent  he  so  un¬ 
wittingly  established.  Enlarging  his  views  on  the  third 
term  question,  he  wrote:  “Under  an  extended  view  of  this 
part  of  the  subject,  I  can  see  no  propriety  in  precluding 
ourselves  from  the  services  of  any  man  who  in  some 
great  emergency  shall  be  deemed  universally  most 
capable.” 

The  Father  of  His  Country  wrote  with  prophetic 
foresight  for  the  year  and  candidate  of  1940. 
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The  Little  Girl  in  Pigtails 

My  mind  was  overburdened 

With  the  worries  of  the  day, 

When  a  little  girl  in  pigtails 
Smiled  my  cares  away. 

Her  tender  eyes  were  sparkling 
Above  a  freckled  nose 
With  a  light  the  sun  at  sunrise 
Over  the  garden  throws. 

I  smiled  in  self-reproval 

When  I  heard  her  laugh  in  fun, 

And  my  melancholy  vanished 
Like  a  mist  before  the  sun. 

Apd  now  when  the  dark  clouds  gather, 

In  mournful  masses  piled, 

I  long  for  the  girl  in  pigtails 

And  dream  of  the  way  she  smiled. 

— Joseph  J.  Pazniokas  ’42 
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Tow-Ti-Row 

Joseph  G.  Dever,  *42 


I’D  like  you  to  meet  Mr.  Tow-Ti-Row :  gentleman,  schol¬ 
ar  and  all-around  swelluva  guy.  I  first  knew  Tow 
about  twenty  years  ago,  just  after  the  Armistice,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  Come  to  think  of  it,  Tow  must  have  been  close 
by  when  I  hailed  the  light  of  day.  He’s  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  chap,  you  know;  short  and  fat  with  a  smartness 
of  dress  hard  to  reconcile  with  his  unwieldy  body.  Tow’s 
been  so  much  a  part  of  my  world  that  I  really  don’t 
think  I’d  recognize  it  without  him.  What  is  he,  you 
ask?  Well,  would  you  do  this,  would  you  take  old  Dr. 
Johnson,  mix  him  up  with  Francois  Villon  add  a  Maurice 
Baring,  throw  in  a  bit  of  every  man  that  has  ever  lived, 
and  then  start  praying.  What  is  he,  you  ask?  What 
is  anybody?  What  is  everybody?  That’s  Tow!  That’s 
Tow-Ti-Row,  that  is. 

“He  didn’t  believe  in  Adam  and  Eve, 

He  put  no  faith  therein, 

His  doubts  began  with  the  fall  of  man, 

And  he  laughs  at  original  sin! 

With  a  Tow-Ti-Row!” 
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A  Voyage  To  Emo’s 


I  was  hurrying  out  of  the  auditorium  quite  late  one 
Saturday  night  after  listening  to  the  most  capable  Paul 
McGuire  hold  forth  on  how  to  be  a  “Catholic  Actor,” 
when  I  heard  what  I  at  once  took  to  be  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Tow  booming  out  an  authoritative  “Hold  on!”  The 
sight  of  the  speaker  drawn  up  pompously  beside  a  charm¬ 
ing  young  lady  confirmed  my  deduction. 

“Have  you  your  car?”  he  asked,  rather  matter-of- 
factly,  as  if  this  were  the  middle  and  not  the  opening 
shot  of  the  conversation. 

I  answered,  “yes,”  as  I  did  have  something  outside 
that  I  like  to  have  dubbed  a  “car”! 

“Well,  then  let’s  go,”  this  with  a  dash  of  Piccadilly 
Circus  and  Sackville  Street!  “By  the  way,”  he  added, 
somewhat  tardily  to  say  the  least,  “this  is  er,  Miss  ‘So- 
and-So’;  ah,  Miss  ‘So-and-So,’  I  want  you  to  meet  Mr. 
‘Such-and-Such.’  ”  So,  I  said  “How  do  you  do”  and  she 
said  “How  do  you  do,”  and  we  both  said  “How  do  you 
do.” 

We  passed  down  the  stairs,  Tow  meanwhile  en¬ 
gaged  strongly  in  a  conversation  with  the  young  lady. 
I  caught  a  healthy  snatch  of  something  about  Paul  Mc¬ 
Guire  being  half-immersed  in  the  surf  somewhere  on 
the  Cape,  expounding  his  theories  with  a  chicken  in  one 
hand  and  a  can  of  beer  in  the  other.  Mr.  Tow  apparently 
snorted  at  such  procedure. 

“Not  that  there’s  anything  unconventional  about 
it,  you  know;  I’ve  done  it  myself,  but  I  must  confess, 
without  the  chicken;  it  was  a  hot-dog  sandwich,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  My  only  objection  lies  in  that  he  mentions  it  in  his 
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talks.  You  see  there  are  too 
many  finicky  people  who  can’t 
reconcile  beer  and  Catholic 
Action.  They  are  finicky  of 
course,  perhaps  a  little  too 
sensitive,  but  they  must  be 
reckoned  with.” 

“But  really,  Mr.  Tow,”  the 
lady  friend  fluttered,  “I 
thought  Mr.  McGuire’s  ‘per¬ 
sonal  touch’  perfectly  charm¬ 
ing.” 

By  this  time  we  were  well 
outside,  and  in  the  midnight 
gloom  St.  Mary’s  Hall  was  like 
some  massive  cliff-dwelling, 
its  lights  all  the  while  blinking 
out  to  augment  the  darkness. 

We  headed  for  Tulip  Square 
at  the  foot  of  the  Tower  Build¬ 
ing,  where  I  had  left  the  old 
black  Dodge,  a  great  black 
feline  basking  in  the  wan  Sep¬ 
tember  moon. 

“Jesuits,”  said  Mr.  Tow, 
stimulated  by  the  little  knot 
of  black  robes  and  their  proteges  gathered  outside  the 
auditorium,  doubtlessly  hashing  and  rehashing  the  utter- 
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ances  of  Le  McGuire,  “Jesuits,  are  like  chicken  and  beer, 
they  add  a  spice  to  controversy.” 

My  passengers  having  settled  down  as  comfortably 
as  possibly  in  the  rear  of  the  “conveyance,”  I  inquired 
of  the  venerable  Tow,  “Where  to?”  “We’ll  go  to  Emo’s,” 
he  lilted,  “it’s  down  in  the  Fenway  somewhere;  I’m 
quite  sure  you  know  where  it  is  .  . 

“Somewhere  in  the  Fenway,”  I  thought,  “almost 
midnight  and  Tow  wants  a  garnish  of  Napoli  to  cap  the 
perambulations  of  a  day.  Emo’s,  that  must  be  down  on — 
mmmmm — it’s  the  name  of  a  movie  actress,  lemme  see — 
mmmm — Crawford — no,  Davis — no,  oh,  I’ve  got  it — De- 
Haviland!  That’s  it,  Haviland  St.” 

“Do  you  mind,  Adelaide?”  (So  that’s  her  name, 
Adelaide.)  It’s  most  fetching,  real  Tuscan  and  all  that! 

“Why  Doctor  Tow,  I  just  love  atmosphere.”  (So  it’s 
Doctor,  is  it?)  “I’d  be  delighted  to  go.” 

I  wheeled  the  car  down  the  hill  by  Freshman  Oval, 
the  motor  almost  awed  by  the  poised  stillness  of  the 
night.  Tow  was  babbling  about  the  proposed  tax  on 
books  in  England,  but  I  was  struck  with  the  mystery  of 
Indian  Summer  and  full  night,  leagued  in  bloom  on  the 
campus.  Out  of  the  darkness  just  above  the  tennis 
courts,  Alumni  Field  glistened  in  the  bantering  head¬ 
lights  of  speeding  automobiles,  breaking  the  night,  up  on 
the  highway. 

I  heard  Adelaide  tittering  out  what  she  thought  to 
be  a  clever  idea  for  a  love  lyric  in  step  with  the  times. 
“Let’s  Duck  The  Draft,”  she  sung  to  the  Tow  who  chuck¬ 
led  politely  and  found  a  refuge  in  a  query  addressed  to 
me:  “Why  so  silent,  son,  are  you  feeling  all  right?” 
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“Fine,  Tow,  fine,”  I  said,  “but  there’s  something 
‘clutchy’  about  this  place  tonight,  or  don’t  you  think  so?” 

“There  is,  there  is,  boy!  Not  only  tonight  but  every 
night,  up  on  the  hill  here.  What  was  it  Gillen  said? 
Something  about - 

“Up  on  the  hilltop  are  crosses  that  rise, 

Like  fingertips  touching  the  clouds  in  the  skies.” 

“There  is  something  ‘clutchy,’  there  is! —  Now  this 
Gillen,  Adelaide,  you’ve  read  him  in  the  Post ,  no  doubt ; 
used  to  edit  the  Stylus  out  here,  I  believe.  Writes  good 
substantial  verse  you  know,  nothing  revolutionary,  but 
good  substantial  stuff.  It  was  that  Rose  Benet  fellow 
who  said  to  contemporary  poets:  ‘Clarify!  clarify!  for 
God’s  sake,  clarify!’  That’s  Gillen,  clarity,  good  stuff!” 

We  were  coming  past  the  Reservoir  into  Cleveland 
Circle  when  Adelaide  asked  the  Tow  what  he  thought  of 
the  Stylus  as  helpful  in  the  development  of  Catholic  and 
American  literature.  I  rounded  the  Circle  and  headed 
up  Beacon  towards  Coolidge  Corner  while  the  good  “Doc¬ 
tor”  diagnosed  the  Stylus . 

“My  dear  Adelaide,”  he  began  calmly,  “you  speak 
of  a  finer  and  bolder  Catholic  literature  in  America.  You 
refer  to  the  Stylus  as  a  possible  means  to  this  end.  Such 
a  relation  would  be  admirable,  but  there  are  real  obsta¬ 
cles  in  the  way  of  ‘starting  the  ball  rolling’  I  might 
say.” 

“But  don’t  you  think,  Doctor”  (Doctor  again!), 
Adelaide  rejoined,  “that  our  only  hope  for  a  virile  liter¬ 
ature  lies  in  our  Catholic  colleges?” 

“I  do  and  I  don’t,  my  dear,  but  regarding  the  obsta¬ 
cles — say,  lad,  easy  on  the  foot,  eh? — yes,  the  obstacles, 
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and  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Benet’s  clarity  we’ll  stick  to  the 
Stylus.  According  to  Mr.  McGuire,  small  groups  are 
essential  to  results  in  Catholic  Action.  A  Catholic  col¬ 
lege  literary  magazine  is  a  form  of  Catholic  Action,  or 
should  be.  Such  a  magazine,  if  it  is  to  aim  at  your  ideal 
of  a  finer  Catholic  literature  must  be  produced  by  a 
small  group,  yes,  a  clique,  if  you  will,  but  a  necessary 
clique.  The  Stylus  is  the  product  of  many  minds,  some 
broader  and  more  talented  than  others ;  many  who  write 
solely  to  see  their  names  in  print;  few  who  write  be¬ 
cause  they  are  burning  with  a  zeal  to  write.  This  is  the 
aim  of  the  magazine,  namely,  to  give  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  see  their  works  in  print.  It  is  well,  but 
it  is  not  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  Catholic  lit¬ 
erature.  A  Catholic  literature  will  only  be  the  fruit 
of  full-time  Catholic  labor  on  the  part  of  full-time  Cath¬ 
olic  writers.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean,  Adelaide?” 

“I  do,  Doctor.  You  mean,  don’t  you,  that  people 
who  write  for  ‘funsees’  shouldn’t  appear  with  those  who 
are  really  trying  to  do  something  worthwhile?” 

“Precisely,  Adelaide,  precisely!” 

Although  I  was  about  to  head  into  Haviland  Street 
from  the  Fenway,  I  couldn’t  resist  the  urge  to  get  at 
least  one  oar  into  the  conversation. 

“But  Tow,”  with  one  eye  on  the  mirror  where  Tow 
was  blandly  framed  and  one  on  the  curbing  across  from 
Emo’s,  “up  until  last  year  and  for  about  five  years  pre¬ 
viously,  this  clique  business  was  just  about  the  ruin¬ 
ation  of  the  Stylus ;  then,  after  the  office  had  been  thrown 
open  to  all  comers,  we  began  to  have  a  magazine  again. 
How  do  you  account  for  that?”  With  this  spilled,  I 
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maneuvered  the  wagon  snugly  against  the  curb,  cut  the 
ignition  and  awaited  an  answer. 

“New  blood,  new  blood,”  said  Tow.  “I’m  willing 
to  wager  that  after  this  influx  of  newcomers  ceased  the 
Stylus  found  itself  with  another  clique,  more  virile  and 
talented  than  its  predecessor,  and  in  the  same  ratio  be¬ 
set  with  its  perfectly  legitimate  come-here,  go-there, 
scriveners.  Aim  I  right?” 

“Well,  perhaps  you  are,  but  I  know  that  I’d  never 
have  written  for  the  Stylus  if  I  hadn’t  been  glad¬ 
handed.” 

“Yes,  but  that  still  doesn’t  make  for  Adelaide’s 
Catholic  literature,  does  it?  Then, 

“We  have  promises  to  keep, 

And  miles  to  go  before  we  sleep! 

You  know,  Adelaide  .  .  . 

“The  angels  never  take  a  drink, 

Because  they  have  no  arms,  I  think  .... 

Ahoy,  Emo’s!” 
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Great  Admissions 

There  is  a  beauty  in  a  tree, 

That  rains  ambrosial  shade  on  me; 
That  rests  my  body,  fills  my  ear, 
With  softer  notes  than  angels  hear; 
I  charge  that  all  my  soul  must  be, 
Quick  with  the  beauty  of  a  tree. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  the  sky, 

Full  of  flowers  that  never  die; 

I  have  found  where  blossoms  go, 

When  the  earth  has  blossomed  snow. 
Stars  and  sun  and  moon  are  why 
There  is  a  beauty  in  the  sky. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  the  sod, 

In,  oh,  the  humblest  little  clod 
That  clutches  daisies,  praps  them  tall, 
Flies  at  the  wind  that  makes  them  fall ; 
A  preening  field  of  golden-rod, 

Lilts  of  the  beauty  in  the  sod. 


Beauty  is  in  all  the  earth, 

All  of  value,  all  of  worth ; 

The  surcease  of  the  lyric  tree, 

The  festooned  sky  in  ecstasy, 

The  timeless  motherhood  of  sod ; 

Yes,  there  is,  there  is,  a  God! 

— Joseph  G.  Dever  ’42 
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Do  You  Know  What  to  do  When 
the  Priest  Does  What  he  Does ? 

Liturgy  and  You 

John  F.  De  Costa,  Jr.,  42 

DURING  two  years  of  silent  observation  we  have 
been  left  with  one  very  peculiar  and  (to  a  certain 
extent)  paradoxical  impression — namely,  that  in  this, 
a  Catholic  college,  there  is  surprisingly  little  interest  in 
that  central  point  around  which  all  our  Catholic  Faith 
rotates — the  Liturgy.  (And  by  “Liturgy”  we  refer  to 
the  word  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Latin 
Rite — all  public  worship.)  Had  we  given  utterance  to 
this  impression  a  year  ago,  we  should  have  been  immedi¬ 
ately  shouted  down  by  an  angry  student  body  and  per¬ 
haps  an  even  more  angry  administrative  body. 

But,  during  a  Sodality  assembly  held  in  May  of  the 
last  scholastic  term,  we  heard  (with  some  amazement, 
we  confess)  a  reverend  gentleman  of  the  faculty  (who 
was  in  every  way  qualified  to  speak  as  he  did)  state 
most  conclusively:  “This  is  definitely  not  a  Catholic  col¬ 
lege!”  This  statement  he  immediately  substantiated  by 
means  of  several  well-recognized  instances.  The  import 
of  the  address  was  that  there  has  been  for  some  time  a 
very  noticeable  “spiritual  lethargy,”  as  it  were,  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  student  Body.  The  remedy  for  this 
spiritual  lethargy,  he  intimated,  lay  within  these  very 
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student  ranks.  His  point,  briefly,  was  that  each  and 
every  Boston  College  student  worthy  of  the  name  “Cath¬ 
olic”  should  strive  (in  an  active  rather  than  in  a  passive 
way)  to  get  back  to  fundamental  Catholic  principles — 
in  a  word,  to  cultivate  an  active  Catholic  life. 

The  reverend  speaker  stressed  particularly  as  an 
efficient  corrective  for  the  situation  the  “self-apostolate” 
— the  “convert-myself-first-and-then-others”  notion.  In 
other  words,  the  apparent  definition  of  Catholic  life 
which  he  left  with  his  audience  was  a  life  process  that 
began  entirely  within  the  individual,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  private  devotion  method  of  personal  sancti¬ 
fication  was  his  recommended  solution  to  the  problem. 

Now  we  agree  with  the  reverend  speaker  as  far  as 
he  went,  but  believe  he  could  have  gone  still  further; 
and  consequently  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  amplify 
his  statement  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  conform 
with  our  personal  conviction  concerning  the  origin  of  a 
true  Catholic  life.  Our  belief,  therefore,  is  this:  that 
a  true  Catholic  life  very  probably  begins  within  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  in  order  to  reach  any  appreciable  proportions, 
it  must  be  acted  upon  by  some  influential  external  prin¬ 
ciple.  And  we  base  our  belief  on  this  analogy — the  seed 
(a  fundamental  principal  of  life)  begins  indeed  within  a 
plant,  but  not  until  that  plant  has  first  been  acted  upon 
(i.e.,  fertilized)  by  a  powerful  external  principle — the 
pollen.  The  same  is  true  of  animal  life,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  of  intellectual  life. 

It  is  our  conviction,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  Catholic  life,  the  individual  (entertaining,  of 
course,  such  an  intention)  should  place  himself  in  di- 
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rect,  continual,  and  unsevered  contact  with  that  central 
point  of  Catholicity  whence  life  emanates.  And  this 
central  point  from  which  the  life  of  the  Church  ema¬ 
nates  has  been  defined  in  two  words  by  Pope  after  Pope 
in  every  age— the  Liturgy. 

“Liturgy  is  the  life  of  the  Church!”— it  is  a  battle- 
cry,  as  it  were, — ever-ancient,  ever-young.  Without  a 
liturgy,  where  is  a  religion?  Even  the  ancient  pagans 
had  their  liturgies  and  their  entire  life,  as  a  consequence, 
was  directly  influenced  by  those  liturgical  observances. 
How  much  truer,  therefore,  this  should  be  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  wherein  no  ceremonial  can  possibly — can  conceiv¬ 
ably— be  too  adequate,  too  good,  too  splendid  for  the 
True  and  Eternal  Omnipotent  God. 

For  almost  a  decade  now,  we  Americans  have  heard 
various  reports  and  read  numerous  articles  and  books 
on  the  so-called  “Liturgical  Movement.”  This  Move¬ 
ment  was  launched  by  a  group  of  priests  regular  who 
had  as  their  objective  the  revitalization  of  liturgical 
love  amongst  the  members  of  the  laity.  In  the  few  years 
of  its  existence,  the  Movement  has  spread  rapidly  and 
its  record  of  success  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable. 
(In  this  respect,  it  has  shown  quite  the  same  progress 
as  Jocism.) 

As  foci  of  the  Liturgical  Movement  the  Catholic 
colleges  of  America  were  expected  to  figure  prominently 
— and  to  a  great  extent  this  has  been  the  case.  The  prog¬ 
ress  at  first  became  more  evident  in  resident  colleges 
but  was  not  delayed  in  making  itself  manifest  in  non¬ 
resident  institutions.  Almost  overnight  an  increase  in 
daily  Mass  attendance  was  noted,  as  well  as  a  far  wider 
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distribution  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
The  Liturgy  had  become  the  enchanting  principle  of 
Catholic  college  life  and  rapidly  spread  to  the  diocesan 
parishes.  Local  Ordinaries  gave  it  their  immediate 
whole-hearted  support  and  blessing  and  parish  rectors 
and  curates  took  up  the  work  enthusiastically.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  laity  in  several  sections  of  the  country  have 
had  infused  in  their  veins,  in  their  hearts,  in  their  souls, 
and  in  their  minds  a  genuine  love  intense  and  fervent, 
for  that  central  point — that  nucleus  of  the  Catholic 
Faith — the  Liturgy. 

Now,  the  above  facts  may  seem  encouraging,  but 
may  likewise  lead  to  a  misinterpretation  which  we  wish 
to  clear  up  immediately.  The  Liturgical  Movement  is 
not  by  a  long-shot  nation-wide.  There  are  many  Cath¬ 
olic  colleges  which  have  yet  to  witness  a  strong  liturgi¬ 
cal  spirit  and  liturgical  love  permeate  the  ranks  of  their 
student  bodies.  Lest  we  seem  pessimistic,  let  us  state 
unequivocally  that  for  confirmation  of  this  assertion 
one  has  but  to  consult  Reverend  Sodality  Directors  and 
others  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  indifference  or 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  liturgical  spirit  is  regarded 
in  their  colleges.  Examine  the  record  of  Confessions, 
Communions,  and  Mass  attendance  (if  one  is  kept)  and, 
above  all,  attendance  at  religious  functions  which  are 
non-obligatory  and  which  require  some  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  The  revelations  will,  we  assure  you, 
be  startling. 

Now,  the  obvious  question  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
by  this  time  (and  we  have  anticipated  that  it  would  be 
put  to  us  sooner  or  later)  is:  “What  are  they  driving 
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at,  anyway  ?  Do  they  mean  to  infer  that  perhaps  there 
is  not  an  active  liturgical  love  among  the  student  body 
at  Boston  College?  That  we  are  indifferent  to  the  Lit¬ 
urgy?  and  finally,  that  we  care  little  or  nothing  about 
attendance  at  religious  functions  which  are  non-com- 
pulsory  ?” 

The  reader  is  always  right!  (Old  Confucius  was 
probably  the  lad  responsible  for  that  one,  too.)  Yes,  our 
reader  can  truthfully  say:  “Rem  acu  tetigisti!”  and  slam 
himself  on  the  back.  In  the  above  queries,  addressed  to 
himself,  he  has  guessed  accurately  the  theme  of  this 
paper.  But,  if  this  same  reader  thinks  that  we  are  going 
to  go  through  the  rest  of  said  paper  with  a  chip  on  our 
shoulder,  he  has  made  his  first  mistake.  This  is  merely 
an  observation ,  written  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
voking  reflection,  not  controversy. 

We  shall  answer  his  question  directly.  Yes,  we  do 
believe  that  there  is  not  an  active  liturgical  love  amongst 
the  students  of  Boston  College,  and  consequently  that 
the  Liturgical  Movement  at  University  Heights  doesn’t 
stand  a  Chinaman’s  chance  until  there  is  such  a  love. 
Immediately,  we  are  assailed  by  several  student  voices 
asking  in  unison:  “On  what  grounds  do  you  base  such 
a  statement?  Give  us  some  concrete  examples  to  sup¬ 
port  this  stand  that  you  are  taking!” 

Let  us  ask  these  indignant  questioners  if  they  recall 
the  situation  that  existed  during  the  Mass  celebrated 
each  morning  of  former  Annual  Retreats.  Does  anyone 
remember  the  distraction  he  was  obliged  to  bear  when 
numerous — yes,  far  too  numerous — fellow-students  in¬ 
sisted  on  walking  into  the  auditorium  even  when  the 
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celebrant  was  well  into  the  Canon  of  the  Mass?  Could 
they  construe  that  as  genuine,  unmistakable  love  for  the 
greatest  of  liturgical  functions  in  the  Catholic  Church — 
Holy  Mass? 

Or  again:  does  anyone  even  faintly  recall  the  vast 
throngs  jamming  the  auditorium  during  First  Friday 
devotions  in  the  scholastic  year  1939-1940?  (We  believe 
that  something  like  200  plus  attended  each  monthly  ser¬ 
vice!)  Wasn’t  that  edifying,  though!  200  plus  out  of 
God-knows-how-many-hundred  who  could  have  easily  at¬ 
tended.  We  have  often  wondered  (still  in  our  capacity 
as  an  observer)  if  they  realized  the  full  significance  of 
the  liturgically-splendid  Benediction  service  alone — the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  imparted  especially  to  those 
who  attended  and  made  that  fervent  Act  of  Reparation 
to  His  Most  Sacred  Heart. 

To  get  back  to  that  first  example — the  attendance 
(punctual  or  non-punctual)  at  the  Retreat  Masses.  Does 
anyone  remember  how  many  Missals  or  even  prayer- 
books  were  used  by  the  retreatants — and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  how  many  minds  were  interested  in  the  Holy 
Liturgy  being  celebrated? 

It  is  true,  a  few  Rosaries  were  to  be  seen  here  and 
there — but  a  Rosary  is  not  a  strictly  liturgical  object. 
The  Rosary  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Mass 
proper,  and  this  frequent  use,  I  have  no  doubt,  has 
caused  a  good  deal  of  the  current  liturgical  indifference. 

Taking  an  active  part  in  the  Liturgy  is  not  a  mean¬ 
ingless  mumble  of  Our  Fathers  and  Hail  Marys,  though 
they  have  their  proper  place.  Many  a  Mission  father  has 
said:  “If  you  must  say  a  Rosary,  say  it  at  home  or  after 
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Mass,  but  use  a  Missal  during  Mass!”  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  see  half  of  our  retreatants,  during  the 
Credo  of  the  Mass  (for  example),  unconsciously  mum¬ 
bling  (and  then  not  even  fervently!)  Our  Fathers 
and  Hail  Marys  on  Rosary  beads  instead  of  reciting  that 
beautiful  profession  of  our  Catholic  Faith  contained  in 
the  Ordinary  of  Holy  Mass. 

These  are  but  examples  chosen  at  random,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  When  we  compared  the  attendance  at  these  obli¬ 
gatory  religious  functions  to  that  at  non-obligatory  func¬ 
tions,  we  were  forced  to  accept  one  inevitable  conclusion : 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  our  student  body  in  attending 
the  compulsory  religious  functions  has  produced  laxity 
in  attendance  at  non-compulsory  religious  functions. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  an  obvious  answer  to  the  often 
expressed  complaint:  “Too  many  are  staying  away 
from  Sodality!”  (This  refrain,  peculiarly,  seems  for  the 
most  part  restricted  to  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
divisions  of  the  Sodality.) 

Now  it  is  our  earnest  belief — and  we  cannot  be  per¬ 
suaded  otherwise — that  the  student  body  of  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  would  be  to  a  great  extent  hungry  for  more  liturgi¬ 
cal  observance  at  the  Heights  if  they  understood  the 
full  meaning  and  significance  of  the  Liturgy  itself.  Uni¬ 
versity  Heights  is  a  fertile  place  for  the  spreading  of 
the  Liturgical  Movement.  The  assertion  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  conduct  such  a  movement  at 
Boston  College  because  it  is  a  non-resident  college  is 
about  as  sensible  as  saying  that  a  Bostonian  Catholic 
and  a  Philadelphian  Catholic  are  quite  different  species 
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of  the  genus  Catholic.  We  should  think  that  Boston 
College  ipso  facto  would  be  even  more  fruitful  in  that 
respect  because  the  commuting  students  could  more 
easily  spread  the  Movement  into  their  respective  par¬ 
ishes  as  well. 

For  Heaven’s  sake,  let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade  if 
we  are  going  to  call  it  anything  at  all.  If  we  would  fain 
call  this  a  Catholic  college,  let  the  place  be  deserving  of 
that  exalted  titled.  If  we  are  to  be  a  Catholic  college 
group,  let  that  group  become  known  because  of  its  strong 
liturgical  spirit  and  liturgical  love  and  consequent  fos¬ 
tering  and  spreading  of  the  Liturgical  Movement. 

There  is  one  point  which  requires  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  We  all  know  that  a  fault  lies  somewhere  behind 
all  this  apparent  liturgical  indifference  amongst  our 
ranks — otherwise  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  rever¬ 
end  speaker  of  last  May  to  say  what  he  did,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  frequent  comments  from  Sodality  Direc¬ 
tors  relative  to  the  situation,  and  finally,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  this  very  paper.  (Would,  indeed,  that  the  first 
article  of  this  series  could  have  treated  of  another  sub¬ 
ject  ! ) 

Now  does  this  fault  lie  in  the  administrative  body 
or  in  the  student  body?  Are  liturgical  functions  amply 
provided  for  the  student  body  or  is  the  student  body 
lax  in  attendance  at  those  already  provided?  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  fault  lies  in  one  of  the  two  bodies,  pos¬ 
sibly  in  both,  to  a  certain  degree.  And  if  this  is  the  case, 
then  we  are  hardly  qualified  to  correct  the  situation, 
but  feel  free  to  offer  a  suggestion  which,  if  put  into 
practice,  we  believe  will  cause  a  noticeable  difference 
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among  the  student  ranks  as  far  as  the  liturgical  spirit  is 
concerned. 

The  suggestion  is  this,  briefly  and  simply:  since  it 
is  obviously  impossible  for  all  to  attend  Holy  Mass  daily 
in  the  College  chapel,  owing  to  transportation  difficulties 
and  the  like,  why  would  it  not  be  possible  to  observe 
with  full  liturgical  splendor  Benediction  services  once 
or  even  twice  daily  in  the  chapel  at  convenient  hours  for 
student  attendance?  Certainly,  Fathers  resident  in  St. 
Mary’s  Hall  could  be  found  each  day  who  would  more 
than  willingly  conduct  Benediction  services.  And  we  hon¬ 
estly  believe  that  the  chapel  would  be  filled  to  a  degree 
(we  say  this  without  foolish  optimism)  which  would 
necessitate  conducting  further  services  in  the  audito¬ 
rium.  Thus,  both  bodies — administrative  and  student — 
could  co-operate  in  the  revival  of  the  Liturgical  Move¬ 
ment — the  one  providing  the  daily  services,  the  other 
taking  advantage  of  them.  The  hours  could  be  either 
during  free  periods  or  after  the  last  class  or  at  any  time 
prudently  fitting  into  the  student’s  schedule.  All  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  attend  one  or  the  other  of 
these  services,  and  it  is  our  belief  that,  given  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  they  would  respond  admirably. 

Finally,  at  these  Benediction  services  each  day, 
would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  priest  to  deliver  a  short, 
interesting  talk  on  the  Liturgy  and  its  several  phases? 
In  this  way,  we  think  it  would  be  but  a  comparatively 
short  time  before  a  revived  liturgical  love  could  be  quick¬ 
ly  observed  among  the  student  body — a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Liturgical  Movement  would  become  renowned 
at  the  Heights — and  we  really  believe  that  Catholic  Ac- 
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tion  could  accomplish  its  twofold  end  far  more  quickly 
than  if  it  came  as  a  result  of  Sodality  assemblies  at 
which  not  even  all  the  Sodalists  were  present,  let  alone 
the  non-Sodalists  of  the  College. 

With  Benediction  services  once  or  twice  daily  as  a 
start,  it  would  be  far  easier  to  inculcate  the  principles 
of  Catholic  liturgical  life  into  the  students  than  it  is 
at  present  with  monthly  religious  functions  at  which 
only  a  minimum  are  present.  The  upper  classmen  as 
well  as  the  incoming  students  would  quickly  and  notice¬ 
ably  become  attached  to  the  system  if  only  it  were  placed 
before  them.  And  the  subsequent  liturgical  awakening 
would  be  as  startling  as  the  Oxford  Movement  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago. 

We  could  indeed  stand  a  liturgical  Oxford  Movement 
amongst  our  student  ranks;  this,  however,  need  not 
start  with  a  sensational  “arousing-from-a-lethargy” 
blare  (for  the  only  great  thing  which  begins  with  a  loud 
noise  is  a  steam  locomotive),  but  a  quiet  and  gradual 
unfolding,  as  a  flower  from  a  humble  and  unobserved 
bud  blossoms  into  full  and  glorious  bloom,  and  this  in 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  not  let  grass  grow  under  our  feet.  The  Liturgi¬ 
cal  Movement  is  spreading  everywhere  like  wildfire,  and 
Boston  College  could  well  become  the  New  England  focus 
of  the  Movement,  if  we  students  would  but  awaken  to 
such  a  realization. 

The  very  fact  that  we  are  a  Catholic  college  group 
in  a  non-Catholic  country  and  amid  hostile  surroundings 
should  only  consolidate  and  bind  together  more  firmly 
than  ever  our  forces  and  strengthen  our  liturgical  love. 
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A  liturgical  awakening,  therefore,  is  urgently  necessary 

at  Boston  College  if  we  are  to  truthfully  call  it  a  Cath¬ 
olic  college. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  Catholics  of  the  Eastern  Rites  at  worship 
in  most  of  their  religious  functions  and  have  received 
the  Sacraments  together  with  them  during  their  beauti¬ 
ful  ancient  Oriental  liturgies;  and  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  swear  before  God  that  almost  to  a  man  they 
are  more  fervent,  more  devout,  more  perfect  Catholics 
than  those  of  the  Western  variety.  And  the  reason  we 
advance  for  this  conclusion  is  their  phenomenal  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Holy  Liturgy.  Their  entire  lives  center 
around  the  Liturgy,  daily  they  are  influenced  by  the  Pris¬ 
oner  of  the  Tabernacle — they  have,  in  a  sense,  captured 
the  full  import  of  His  precept:  “Without  Me  you  can 
do  nothing!” 

This  may  be  in  some  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Eastern  Liturgy  compared  to  the  Western  is  something 
like  wealth  compared  to  poverty  in  point  of  view  of  li¬ 
turgical  splendor,  but  we  think  that  even  the  High  Mass 
of  the  Latin  Rite  could  well  equal  the  Eastern  Liturgy 
in  external  beauty  if  only  our  Catholic  people  took  part 
in  it  more  actively.  It  seems  peculiar  to  the  laity  of  the 
Latin  Rite,  however,  that  a  good  deal  of  religion  is  taken 
for  granted  and  relegated  to  the  level  of  the  common¬ 
place. 

These  Catholics  of  the  Eastern  Rites  have  certainly 
captured  the  significance  of  the  phrase:  “Liturgy  is  the 
life  of  the  Church,  and  it  has  made  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  upon  their  daily  lives.  How  well  could  it  do  the  same 
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for  those  of  the  Latin  Rite  if  they  but  witnessed  the 
manner  in  which  the  Eastern  Uniates  apply  it  person¬ 
ally.  And  how  well  they  could  apply  it  if  we  at  Boston 
College  but  gave  the  example  and  furnished  the  impetus 
for  the  Liturgical  Movement  throughout  New  England. 

But  Boston  College  students  need  to  be  awakened 
to  the  beauties  in  the  Liturgy  in  all  its  phases  and  func¬ 
tions — they  need  to  develop  a  closer,  more  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Liturgy  as  well  as  a  fairly  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  it.  We  honestly  believe  that  one  cannot 
learn  the  full  meaning  of  the  Latin  Liturgy  until  he  has 
been  present  at  Eastern  Liturgies — cannot  quite  feel  the 
effects  of  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  in  the 
Latin  Rite  until  he  had  received  them  in  the  Eastern 
Rites — cannot  quite  comprehend  the  eternal  beauty  and 
universality  of  the  Catholic  Church  nor  the  full  mean¬ 
ing  of  loyalty  to  Rome  until  he  has  attended  Holy  Mass 
in  Catholic  churches  which  are  not  of  the  Latin  Rite 
but  are  staunchly  united  to  the  Holy  See. 

The  Boston  College  student  particularly  needs  to 
be  awakened  to  a  new  sense  of  liturgical  values  if  he  is 
to  even  faintly  comprehend  the  Eternal  Absolute  that 
is  the  Catholic  Church.  At  present  he  is  not  allowing 
himself  to  actively  cultivate  that  Catholic  life  which 
emanates  from  the  Liturgy.  It  could  not  help  but  make 
its  impression  upon  his  daily  life  if  he  would  only  let 
it  do  so. 

No.  We  do  not  believe  that  liturgical  love  is  dead 
at  Boston  College. 

But  we  do  believe  that  it  is  very  dormant! 
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Ham  and  Heartbreak 


Something  to  Eat 

Bernard  Frazier,  *4-1 

Everybody’s  hungry  for  happiness,  I  said. 

That’s  a  hell  of  a  thing  to  say  in  a  one-arm  lunch- 
cart  like  this,  he  said. 

Yeah,  I  know  it.  But  I  can’t  help  it  after  that  pic¬ 
ture.  Gee,  that  Bette  Davis  is  sad. 

Did  you  see  the  babes  crying  all  around  us? 

No,  I  was  crying  myself. 

Are  you  going  soft? 

Don’t  be  funny.  But  it’s  just  like  I  said.  Every¬ 
body’s  hungry  for  happiness.  And  when  Bette  Davis 
couldn’t  get  it  in  the  movie,  why  everyone  got  the  weeps 
for  her. 
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So  you  come  into  a  joint  and  start  hollering  about 
everybody  being  hungry  for  happiness.  Me?  I’m  starv¬ 
ing  for  a  ham  sandwich  and  coffee. 


Make  that  two  in,  I  said. 

Somebody  went  over  to  the  nickelodion  and  played 
Bing  Crosby’s  record  of  I  Dream  of  Jeanie  With  the 
Light  Brown  Hair.  My  friend  sat  terribly  still  and 
stared  when  he  heard  the  song.  He  left  half  his  sand¬ 
wich  on  the  plate  when  we  walked  out  of  the  joint.  He 
didn’t  say  a  word  all  the  way  home.  As  if  you  couldn’t 
say  a  lot  without  words,  as  if  he  didn’t  know  she  was 
a  million  miles  away! 
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What  are  little  girls  made  of? 


This  Little  Piggy  Grew  Up 

Thomas  J.  Heath,  *43 
I 


HIS  is  all  about  a  girl.  I  suppose  you  could  call  it, 


JL  in  one  sense,  a  love  story ;  and  yet  in  another,  a  silly 
story.  It  has  no  point,  no  trick  ending,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  no  plot.  It  is  completely  thrown  together  and 
written  only  for  one  reason.  The  girl  has  asked  me  to. 
I  cannot  find  it  unpleasant  to  write  though,  because 
hundreds  of  times  I  have  said  these  very  same  things  to 
her.  I  am  now  only  repeating  a  time  old  story. 

But  there’s  a  funny  thing.  I  can  never  set  down  on 
paper  with  equal  effectiveness  the  things  I  say.  My 
vocabulary  is  weak,  and  at  times,  almost  helpless.  My 
style  reminds  me  of  the  English  exercises  we  had  to  cor¬ 
rect  in  High  School.  My  spelling  is  usually  a  bit  lop¬ 
sided. 

But  anyway  she  has  asked  me,  so  I  cannot  do  other¬ 
wise.  Soon  I  hope  to  fling  it  at  her  feet  and  nobly  an¬ 
nounce  that  “although  my  best,  it  is  still  very  inadequate 
and  entirely  unfair  to  your  beauty  and  character.”  I 
know  she  will  thank  me  profusely,  and  even  offer  me 
a  kiss  for  my  efforts.  I  won’t  refuse. 

But  to  get  into  this  story.  The  girl,  you  see,  is 
nine  years  old.  And  I’m  in  love  with  her.  I  am  com¬ 
pletely  taken  in  by  her  funny  blue  eyes  and  her  disre- 
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spectful  hair.  I  love  her  voice — especially  when  she 
talks  on  the  telephone.  Her  “Hello”  is  very  neat,  and 
spoken  with  the  precise  amount  of  dramatic  expectation ; 
as  if  it  might  be  the  President  on  the  other  end. 

I  like  the  way  she  reads  the  funnies;  sitting  up 
prim  and  aloof  in  the  tattered  Morris  chair,  sniffing  at 
the  things  not  so  funny,  very  silent  when  Baby  Dump¬ 
ling  or  Joe  Jinks  has  really  portrayed  the  humorous. 
She  is  fifty  years  old  when  the  paper  falls  to  the  floor 
in  a  crumpled  heap  and  she  meditates  the  opposite  wall 
with  wistful  eyes.  Often  I  have  secretly  watched  her 
from  behind  my  own  newspaper  and  tried  in  vain  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  so  fills  up  her  head  to  make  her  sit  quiet 
and  contemplative  each  night  after  her  funny-paper  ses¬ 
sion.  She  frightens  me  a  little  when  these  philosophic 
minutes  absorb  her. 

Once  I  was  bold  enough  to  ask  what  she  was  think¬ 
ing  about.  She  answered  politely,  but  with  a  touch  of 
gentle  sarcasm  that  “her  little  kitten  doesn’t  bark.”  I 
was  completely  at  a  loss  to  say  anything  original,  so 
quietly  conjectured  that  only  dogs  bark.  To  which  she 
quietly  conjectured  back,  “O.K.,  but  wouldn’t  it  be  funny 
if  cats  barked.”  I  went  back  to  a  trite  newspaper,  won¬ 
dering  if  it  were  genius  or  infant  sitting  in  the  opposite 
chair. 

I  like  to  watch  her  sleeping;  her  sticky  curls  flung 
recklessly  all  over  the  pillow,  her  face,  calm,  almost 
angelic;  a  thin  arm  hanging  out  over  the  blankets — it 
is  quite  impossible  to  realize  that  this  breathing  bundle 
of  innocence  has  nine  mischievous  years  behind  it.  But 
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then,  I  suppose  sleep  lends  beauty  and  enchantment  to 
nine-year-olds  just  as  much  as  death  offers  peace  and  ful¬ 
fillment  to  the  ninety-year-olds.  In  both  there  is  a  pause 
in  life,  a  sweet  suspension  from  work-a-day  worlds  and 
vain  persuits.  In  the  face  of  the  sleeping  child  there 
is  that  same  gentleness,  the  infinite  gratification  which 
plays  on  the  features  of  the  aged  dead.  It  is  unmistak¬ 
able;  it  is  beautiful.  And  I  come  away  from  her  bed 
with  a  mad  realization  that  I  have  just  enjoyed  a  peep- 
show  at  the  Beatific  Vision  .  .  . 

II 

It  was  under  the  most  peculiar  circumstances  that 
I  met  her.  My  father  had  come  into  our  bedroom  (I 
have  two  brothers)  one  morning  and  told  us  in  very 
matter-of-fact  tones  that  there  was  a  present  awaiting 
us  in  the  kitchen.  I  knew  it  must  have  been  important 
for  that  was  the  first  and  last  time  I  have  ever  seen  him 
looking  so  haggard  and  weary.  I  got  up,  raced  down 
into  the  kitchen,  and  stopped  short  on  the  threshold. 
Over  in  the  corner  was  a  crib,  a  baby’s  crib.  It  fright¬ 
ened  me.  I  knew  there  could  be  only  one  explanation 
for  this  strange  piece  of  furniture,  but  I  didn’t  know 
what  to  do  about  it.  When  curiosity  had  finally  overcome 
fear,  I  quietly  crossed  the  room,  looked  down  at  a  squab¬ 
bling  mass  of  bed  clothing,  and  knew  I  had  a  little  sister. 
(At  that  time  I  thought  all  babies  were  girls.)  I  held  my 
finger  over  this  animated  bundle  and  a  chubby  red  fist 
reached  out  and  caught  it.  So  we  shook  hands;  she, 
hanging  on  to  my  little  finger;  I,  very  much  frightened 
by  all  the  screeching  and  kicking  emanating  from  that 
which  clutched  my  hand. 
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I  bent  over  to  see  if  this  thing  had  eyes,  and  if  so, 
what  color.  When  I  pushed  back  the  blankets,  two  oval 
pools  stared  without  blinking  up  into  my  face.  I  became 
self-conscious  and  uneasy,  finally  had  to  drop  my  gaze 
under  such  severe  and  impolite  scrutiny.  I  left  the  room 
feeling  strangely  uncomfortable  and  perplexed.  Here  was 
something  I  didn’t  know  how  to  combat;  here  was  a 
mute,  funny  looking,  red  faced  baby  that  could  do  nothing 
but  yell,  and  stare  up  at  people  with  wide  open  eyes ;  and 
I  was  ill  at  ease.  Explaining  such  behavior  is  not  easy. 
To  stand  before  her  was  more  squeamish  than  an  audi¬ 
ence  with  the  Pope.  Yet  she  said  nothing;  just  looked 
and  made  queer  noises.  Noises  which  I  somehow  thought 
meant  something  important — as  if  she  were  ordering  you 
to  leave,  or  stay,  God  knows  what. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  this  strange  gibbering  de¬ 
veloped  into  something  half  way  intelligible.  She  would 
look  at  people,  point  to  the  sink,  and  say,  “ga,  ga,” 
which  simply  enough  meant  water.  Or  “ta,  ta”  for 
“thanks.”  But  her  “ogg  a  dweep”  required  some  fancy 
translating.  Finally  we  agreed  that  this  meant  “I  don’t 
want  to  go  to  sleep,”  because  she  said  it  in  bed  mostly  at 
two  in  the  morning.  My  father,  who  went  to  work  every 
morning,  had  to  take  up  quarters  in  another  room  be¬ 
cause  of  this  “ogg  a  dweep”  business. 

We  all  safely  passed  through,  enjoyed  and  remember 
the  “Patty  cake”  stage,  in  which  she  clapped  hands  with 
everybody.  The  ice  man  every  day  had  to  hitch  his  tongs 
over  the  door  knob,  go  over  to  her  crib,  and  say  obedi¬ 
ently,  “Patty  cake,  patty  cake,  patty  cake  man.”  She 
would  cry  when  he  came  in,  and  wouldn’t  stop  until  he 
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had  appeased  her  with  his  foolish  antics.  He  must  have 
put  it  all  down  as  necessary  in  his  line  of  business  as  he 
never  complained. 

Yet  unscathed,  but  still  buffeted  by  the  improvised 
fence  erected  at  the  kitchen  doorway,  she  soon  forgot 
about  ice  men  clapping  hands,  and  began  now  to  become 
intensely  curious  about  the  life  lived  in  other  sectors  of 
the  house.  She  would  watch  me  come  down  stairs,  then 
look  for  a  long  time  up  the  beckoning  balustrade.  A  gate¬ 
way  for  new  words  to  conquer,  no  doubt. 

We  began  to  find  her  most  anywhere  in  the  house. 
She  had  begun  to  crawl  and  hedge-hop  her  way  to  the 
unexplored  regions.  Two  minutes  alone  and  “Presto,” 
she  would  be  gone.  Searching  parties  were  frantically 
organized,  and  we  raced  about  the  house  looking  for 
our  lost  adventurer.  But  she  was  cunning,  and  would 
tuck  herself  on  some  deserted  island  away  from  the  main 
shipping  lines — under  the  couch,  behind  the  piano,  some¬ 
times  even  under  the  stove — and  sit  quietly  to  listen, 
amused,  to  our  desperate  calls  and  pleas.  Then  when 
discovered,  she  would  laugh  in  a  gurgling  chuckle,  roll 
about  on  the  floor  as  if  to  say,  “Well,  it  took  you  twenty 
minutes  to  find  me,  but  wait  ’til  next  time!”  The  whole 
awful  game  came  to  a  climax  one  day  when  the  front 
door  was  accidently  left  open.  She  took  advantage  of 

this  new  avenue  of  escape  and  slipped  out  unnoticed 
into  the  world.  We  missed  her,  so  prepared  to  go 
through  the  usual  sheriff-and-posse  routine.  For  a  half- 
hour  we  called  and  ordered  her  to  “come  out  wherever 
you  are.”  Three  quarters  of  an  hour.  We  began  to  ask 
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her  to  show  her  face  as  it  wasn’t  funny  any  more.  An 
hour.  We  beseeched  upstairs,  downstairs,  behind  the 
stove,  the  sofa,  the  piano.  She  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

My  father  went  for  his  strap  and,  in  loud  tones, 
threatened  to  use  it  if  she  didn’t  show  herself.  My 
mother  went  for  some  candy,  sucked  loudly  on  a  pepper¬ 
mint  stick,  said  very  noisily,  “Yum,  yum,  this  is  good. 
I  wonder  who  wants  some?”  But  silence  followed  the 
threats  and  bribes.  Silence  that  sent  us  all  back  to  the 
search  with  renewed  energy — and  less  hope. 

Then  the  telephone  rang.  We  all  jumped  for  it.  I 
won,  swept  the  receiver  from  the  hook  and  tried  to  keep 
the  tremble  out  of  my  voice  when  I  said,  “Hello.” 

From  the  other  end  came  a  slow,  tantalizing  voice. 

“Hello  .  .  .  say  look  .  .  .  pardon  me  for  calling  .  .  . 
but  does  a  little  blond  haired  girl  belong  ...” 

I  cut  him  off  in  my  haste,  “Yeah,  why,  what  about 

it?” 

“Well,  look,”  the  slow  voice  again,  “we’re  doing 
our  best  down  here  to  keep  her  amused  ....  but  she 
seems  to  want  ‘mama’  pretty  badly  ...” 

“Down  where  .  .  .  where  yuh  talkin’  from?” 

“The  Police  Station.” 

“What!  We’ll  be  right  down  .  .  .  .” 

I  don’t  think  the  front  door  was  ever  left  accidently 
open  again. 
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Ill 


But  now,  I  repeat,  she  is  nine  years  old.  And  her 
nine  years  have  done  much  to  color  the  drab  picture  of 
family  serenity.  We  laugh  now  over  the  harrowing 
events  of  two,  three,  and  four  years  ago.  Yet  we  heart¬ 
ily  thank  her  for  the  sustained  performance  she  has 
given  her  audience.  Nine  intriguing  years  that  have 
somehow  passed  all  too  quickly. 

Last  night  I  watched  her  prepare  for  bed.  She  was 
combing  clustered  snarls  from  long  brown  locks.  Her 
fingers  were  deft  and  quick;  her  eyes  critically  apprais¬ 
ing  the  mirror;  and  the  rather  sad  realization  came  over 
me  that  a  naive,  humorous,  and  beautiful  child  was  dead. 
In  her  place  stands  a  little  woman  filled  with  dreams  and 
longings  for  the  bright  future. 

Dolls,  scooters,  and  Teddy  Bears  rest  forgotten  in 
lonely  closets.  High-heeled  slippers,  hair  curlers  and 
discarded  gowns  now  represent  her  world  to  be.  A  little 
cloud  of  responsibility  has  slipped  quietly  over  her  and 
sent  all  her  childlike  abandon  to  flight.  Mirrors,  pretty 
dresses,  and  report  cards  are  all  reflected  in  her  frowning 
brow.  Simplicity  has  now  become  complexity. 

And  we  are  sorry.  Sorry  that  Mr.  Time  has  whis¬ 
pered  in  her  ear  and  warned  her  about  the  life  ahead. 
She  has  now  started  her  determined  march  to  woman¬ 
hood,  and  nothing  we  can  do  shall  halt  her. 

So  we  silently  tuck  the  little  mistress  that  used  to 
be,  away  in  some  mental  alcove,  smile  a  little,  then  ex¬ 
tend  our  hand  and  help  her  into  a  new  dress — the  same 
one  she  has  begged  for  a  year  to  get.  It  is  flowery  and 
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modem,  and  goes  well  with  her  new  smart  shoes. 

Already,  at  ten,  she  is  a  flapper,  but  somehow  we 
feel  that  she  is  quite  capable  to  manage,  for  twinkling 
eyes,  somber  mouth,  and  sage  witticisms  can  never 
change.  We  know  that  time  can  only  add  flavor  and 
delight  to  the  eager  bud;  so  we  predict  that  these  next 
nine  years  will  be  as  completely  charming  as  the  last. 


"Barton  Hunter” 

Barton  Hunter  took  the  parchment 
From  the  gnarled  but  guiding  hand 
And  used  it  for  a  key  to  the  university 
Where  listless  men  taught  him 
Not  to  scorn  or  praise  but  give 
To  every  side  an  indifferent  shrug. 

Barton  Hunter  gained  another  parchment 
And  was  equipped  to  live  in  isolated  calm 
For  he  had  learned  of  life’s  best  balm — 

Not  to  scorn  or  praise  but  give 
To  every  side  an  indifferent  shrug — 

But  indifference  drove  him  mad. 

— B.  Whitfield  Robinson  ’41 
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Without  a  Cent  in  his  Pocket , 

He  Crashed  the  Opera. 

Flagstad  Tonight 

Leo  Murphy,  *42 

THE  marquee  was  all  lit  up.  In  the  misty  rain  the 
whole  entrance  of  the  Opera  House  took  on  a  soft 
golden  haziness,  very  rich  and  very  splendid.  He  had 
been  standing  in  a  doorway  across  the  street  for  over  a 
half  hour  watching  the  early-comers  and  now  the  late¬ 
comers  getting  out  of  their  taxis  and  limousines,  the 
sleek-headed  women  holding  up  their  evening  gowns  and 
waiting  impatiently  for  their  top-hatted  escorts. 

Flagstad  tonight.  He  took  off  his  own  hat,  a  little 
greasy  around  the  band,  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair 
and  then  put  the  hat  on  again.  What  the  hell,  just  an¬ 
other  soprano,  better  singers  in  his  home  town  when  he 
used  to  be  a  kid,  twenty  miles  from  Rome.  Sure.  Long 
time  away,  though,  a  heck  of  a  long  time.  Geez,  what 
singing!  He  looked  across  the  street  again,  stared  at 
the  row  of  doors  in  the  inner  lobby,  glass  doors  with 
shiny  brass  plates,  each  one  across  the  bottom,  and  shiny 
brass  handles  ...  on  the  inside. 

He  felt  around  in  his  overcoat  pocket  for  his  last 
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twenty- three  cents.  There  was  a  stand  down  at  the 
comer  where  they  sold  candy,  cigars  and  newspapers. 
What  could  he  lose  ? 

“Give  me  a  cigar,”  he  said  to  the  clerk.  “No,  you 
better  make  it  two,  yeah,  and  a  daily.” 

He  began  sauntering  up  slowly  towards  the  Opera 
House,  changed  his  mind  and  went  back  to  the  news¬ 
stand. 

“How  long  do  you  stay  open,  Bud?”  he  asked. 

“Brother,  I  head  for  the  suburbs  at  one-thirty,  rain 
or  shine.” 

“Will  you  take  a  dime  to  mind  my  coat  and  hat 
till  I  come  back?” 

“Why  not,  what  else?  Yesterday  I  minded  a  baby 
for  the  same  dough.  As  a  mattera  fact,  Joe,  I  may  stay 
open  later  tonight.  This  corner  may  be  hot  after  the 
Opera.  You  know  what  I  mean,  Flagstad.” 

“Sure,  I  know.  What  the  hell!  is  what  I  say,  just 
another  soprano.  Better  singers  in  my  home  town  when 
I  was  a  kid.  Sure.  Well  anyway,  I’ll  be  seeing  you,  and 
thanks,  buddy.” 

There  was  a  mob  standing  around  in  the  outer 
lobby  of  the  Opera  House  being  noisily  well-bred.  Very 
casually  he  idled  past  them  until  he  was  beside  the 
last  of  the  shiny  brass  doors — where  the  ticket-taker 
at  the  other  end  could  not  possibly  see  him.  He  opened 
his  newspaper  and  while  pretending  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  news  allowed  a  sheet  of  it  to  slip  to  the  floor.  He 
bent  over  leisurely  to  pick  it  up  and  when  he  rose  again, 
one  of  the  cigars  was  leaning  on  end  against  the  crack 
in  the  door. 
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The  newspaper  trembled  in  his  hand  while  he  waited, 
trying  to  be  casual,  like  a  movie  star.  Soon  a  Western 
Union  boy  came  dashing  through  and  when  the  door 
opened  the  cigar  fell  into  the  crack  just  as  he  had  hoped 
it  would.  He  watched  the  polished  brass  plate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  door  swing  to,  slowly  at  first,  then  all  at 
once  with  a  quick  cat-lunge  snap  at  the  cigar.  It  held. 
Just  enough  room  for  his  fingers. 

When  he  was  sure  that  no  one  was  watching,  he 
pried  open  the  door,  slid  through  into  the  inner  lobby, 
and  again  pretended  to  be  reading  the  news.  After  a 
minute  or  so  he  tossed  the  paper  lightly  into  a  vase  full 
of  sand  and  quite  nonchalantly,  head  erect,  he  strolled 
toward  the  stairs  leading  to  the  loges.  His  hands  were 
trembling  so  he  clasped  them  behind  his  back,  stopped, 


look  around  carefully,  and 
started  up  the  stairway.  He 
paused  again  at  the  end  of 
the  curving  flight. 


There  was  a  little  group 
gathered  around  the  draped 
entrance  of  the  first  box  and 
an  usher  was  helping  them  to 
their  places — so  he  was  afraid 
to  advance.  He  stood  where 
he  was  until  the  party  was 
seated  and  when  the  usher 
was  returning  he  tried  to  give 
the  appearance  of  waiting  for 
someone.  The  usher  nodded 
at  him  and  went  on. 
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He  expelled  the  breath  he  had  been  holding,  drew 
another  and  sidled  along  the  corridor  past  the  first  box 
and  the  second  until  he  came  to  the  third.  He  could 
hear  no  sounds  from  within,  so  taking  hold  of  the  vel¬ 
vet  drape  covering  the  entrance,  he  very  cautiously 
pulled  it  aside  to  make  sure  that  the  box  was  vacant. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.” 

Another  usher  had  come  out  of  the  fourth  box  and 
was  standing  behind  him.  The  drape  jumped  in  his 
hand,  his  mouth  flew  open  although  he  made  no  sound. 
He  began  to  run  back  along  the  corridor — -frightened. 

The  usher  called  out  to  him  to  wait,  which  made 
him  run  faster  and  only  made  the  usher  yell  louder. 
Down  the  stairs  he  sped,  skittering  now,  bent  low  and 
dodging  like  a  football  player  around  the  people  in  the 
lobby. 

A  policeman  who  was  playing  twenty  questions  with 
the  hat-check  girl  heard  the  usher  and  took  up  the  chase 
through  the  glass  doors  and  across  the  lobby  out  into 
the  street  where  still  another  policeman  joined  the  merry 
hunt. 

The  fugitive  by  this  time  was  running  hard,  his 
breath  coming  in  quick,  wet  gulps  which  together  with 
fear  brought  tears  into  his  eyes.  He  had  covered  al¬ 
most  half  a  block  when  he  came  to  a  darkened  alleyway. 
He  turned  and  dodged  into  it. 

The  policemen  by  this  time  were  screaming  their 
heads  off.  When  they  reached  the  head  of  the  alleyway, 
one  of  them  yelled  “Stop,  or  I’ll  shoot,”  waited  a  second 
and  promptly  shot  up  into  the  air. 

At  that  precise  moment  the  runner,  while  trying  to 
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look  back,  slipped  on  the  cobbled  stone,  made  glassy  with 
the  rain,  and  fell.  His  skull  went  crashing  against  the 
curbing  and  his  blood  began  to  flow  quietly  into  the 
gutter.  He  looked  very  small  and  crumpled  there,  like 
a  bag  of  peanuts  somebody  threw  away. 

When  the  policemen  reached  him  he  was  still  a  bit 
conscious  and  muttering  to  himself.  They  heard  him 
say,  as  if  he  were  choking,  “What  the  hell,  just  another 
soprano.”  Then  he  passed  out  completely. 

“Geez,”  said  one  of  the  policemen,  “he’s  a  little 
guy.” 


At  half  past  eleven  that  same  evening  the  Opera 
goers  came  out  of  the  Opera  House,  got  into  their  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  taxi  cabs  and  drove  away.  Two  hours  later 
the  man  at  the  newsstand  at  the  end  of  the  block  put  the 
lid  over  his  counter,  looked  up  and  down  the  street  for 
a  minute,  took  the  coat  and  hat  he  was  minding,  threw 
them  on  top  of  the  stand,  and  headed  for  the  suburbs. 

The  night  was  now  very  silent — except  for  some 
laughter  half  way  up  the  street  where  one  man  was 
saying  something  very  funny  to  another  man. 
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LEGION  CONVENTION  - 1940 


THE  FLAG 


"Lewiston!  Oui!  Oui!” 


Charlie  Pepin  works  in  the  mill, 

Down  by  the  Androscoggin ; 

He  handles  his  spools  with  but  ordinary  skill, 
He  has  ordinary  brains  in  his  noggin. 

With  a  face  like  a  sickly  radish, 

Under  a  needa-wash  cap, 

His  apparel  is  most  unfaddish, 

But  Charlie  doesn’t  give  a  rap. 

He  toils  at  his  bench  from  eight  till  three, 
Singing  with  the  singing  tools ; 

And  he  never  sees  a  thing  that  he  shouldn’t  see, 
With  his  red  nose  deep  in  the  spools. 

He  takes  no  time  for  dinner, 

He  grabs  no  hourly  break. 

What  if  his  body’s  thinner, 

Loookat  all  the  sous  he’ll  make! 

Toot,  toot,  toot,  goes  the  whistle, 

Charlie’s  all  through  today, 

So  he’s  off  like  the  down  of  a  thistle, 

Off  for  a  leetle  play! 

Madame  Pepin’s  in  the  kitchen, 

The  table’s  already  set, 

Charlleee  should  be  home  from  stitchin’, 

C’est  mal,  no  Charlee  yet! 
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Va-t-en,  va-t-en,  old  Pepin, 

Home  to  your  Belle  Francaise; 

“Mon  Dieu,  how  we  wait  for  hees  step  een 
Thee  boards  dans  ze  old  stair-caze!” 

“Mais,  maman,  ce  soir,  c’est  Mardi, 

Thees  ees  hees  payroll  day, 

Charlee  ees  gone  make  partee, 

Weeth  pals  and  all  hees  pay!” 

Oh,  Charlie  Pepin  works  in  the  mill, 

Down  by  the  Androscoggin, 

He  looves  to  get  wan  ordeenary  threel 
From  ordeenary  beer  in  a  noggin! 

— Joseph  G.  Dever  ’42 


Doubt 

She  is  wonderful,  Lord, 

And  I  thank  Thee, 

And  excuse  me  for  asking, 

But  does  she  think  the  same  of  me? 

Does  she  love  to  hear  my  voice, 

To  watch  my  eyes  aflame — 

Or  does  she  have  to  think  a  bit 
To  remember  my  name? 

In  this  lovely  lover’s  mesh 
Is  she  also  caught? 

Excuse  me  again, 

But  I  think  not. 

— Thomas  J.  Heath  ’43 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  WORLD 

We  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  during  this  war  the  sun 
will  continue  to  rise  in  the  morning 
and  go  down  at  night.  After  the 
war,  also. 

We  assure  all  who  were  beginning 
to  worry  that  nothing  Chamberlain, 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  or  Roosevelt  can 
do  will  stop  trees  from  getting  tall 
or  grass  from  growing. 

We  would  like  to  calm  people 
down  by  telling  them  we  are  posi¬ 
tive  that  Hitler,  Chamberlain,  Musso¬ 
lini,  and  Stalin  are  going  to  die.  They 
will  then  begin  to  decay  and  be 
buried.  When  they  die  all  the  eternal 
things  will  keep  on  going  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  had  happened:  air  will  continue 
to  circulate,  clouds  will  still  be  in 
the  sky,  water  will  be  made  up  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  day  will  follow 
day,  people  will  still  go  to  Mass,  God 
will  still  be  taking  care  of  the  world. 

As  for  this  country,  we  do  not 
think  it  such  a  great  idea  to  get  hys¬ 
terical  about  the  defense  of  America 
until  we  know  what  we  are  defending 
against.  We  do  not  like  all  this  talk 
about  "getting”  Hitler  or  wiping  Ger¬ 
many  off  the  map.  For,  despite  the 
Committee  to  Defend  America  by  De¬ 
fending  Britain,  we  are  still  at  peace 
with  Germany. 


We  put  all  these  things  about  the 
war  and  the  world  down  in  print  as 
part  of  our  campaign  to  get  this  war 
into  perspective  with  the  rest  of  life. 

BE  YOURSELF 

Shakespeare  said  it  a  long  time  ago 
— we  mean  that  quotation  about  all 
the  world  being  a  stage  and  the  men 
and  women  players.  We  agree.  We 
think  everyone  has  one  part  to  play: 
himself.  As  far  as  we  can  see  not 
many  people  are  succeeding  in  this 
role.  There  are  lots  of  people  imi¬ 
tating  Holywood  movie  stars.  There 
are  lots  of  artists  imitating  other  ar¬ 
tists  and  so  on.  But  people  being 
themselves?  Not  a  chance.  It  isn’t 
being  done  very  much  in  a  world  that 
fakes  so  much  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses. 

Values  in  1940  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  people  not  discovering  until  late 
in  life  how  to  talk,  walk,  whistle,  or 
sing  in  the  ways  they  were  meant  to. 
We  would  rather  hear  a  tenth-rate 
singer  being  a  tenth-rater  and  singing 
like  himself  than  hear  him  give  a  first- 
rate  imitation  of  a  famous  opera  or 
concert  singer.  Imitation  gets  tire¬ 
some. 

What  we’d  like  to  see  is  more 
people  getting  down  to  the  one  big 
part  they  have  to  play.  We  would 
like  more  people  to  dress,  pray,  eat, 
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read,  and  enjoy  things  as  if  they  were 
individuals  and  not  just  so  many  more 
parts  of  a  machine. 

We  would  like  to  see  you  get  out 
of  the  mob  and  be  yourself. 

LAURELS 

It  really  is  patting  ourselves  on  the 
back,  of  course,  but  there  are  times 
when  we  don't  feel  like  suppressing 
our  tendency  to  crow  and  gurgle  over 
our  achievements.  What  was  that 
scholastic  tag  about  goodness  being 
self-diffusive?  At  any  rate,  we  want 
to  set  down  here  the  official  awards 
that  came  to  the  Stylus  and  its  staff 
for  the  work  of  1939-40.  They  make 
up  a  bouquet  of  orchids  for  Joe  Vin- 
burg  and  last  year's  talent  that  should 
give  fragrance  for  some  time  to  come. 


To  The  Stylus:' 

From  the  National  Scholastic  Press 
Association:  First  Honors. 

From  the  Catholic  School  Press  Associ¬ 
ation:  All-Catholic  Rating. 

To  John  Moynihan,  ’40 

From  the  Catholic  School  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  in  its  nation-wide  short 
story  contest,  first  prize,  for  t(One 
Was  Strong,”  in  the  December  num¬ 
ber. 

To  Frank  Lally,  ’40: 

From  the  Catholic  Digest,  citation 
in  its  July  issue  from  his  article,  "The 
Little  Old  Lady  of  Letters,”  in  the 
April  number. 

To  Joe  Dever,  ’42: 

From  National  Thanksgiving  So¬ 
ciety;  First  Prize,  Massachusetts. 

Poem:  Gratias  Agamus 
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Sanctity:  A  Paradox 

“Knock  gently,  and  enter 
For  there’s  fire  in  my  heart, 
Step  softly,  and  beware 
The  burning  part. 

If  you  should  disregard 
This  raging,  burning  flame 
Then  watch  out,  I  say, 

I  am  not  to  blame 

For  what  I  do 
Or  how  I  feel, 

Christ  has  authored 
My  firey  zeal.” 

Thus  Francis  to  the  Leper 
With  scaley,  putrid  limb. 

Then  the  Umbrian  Saint 
Embraced  him. 


— Thomas  J.  Heath  ’43 
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Nun  in  Church 


Where  Newburyport’s  great  mansions  rise 
Along  a  crooked  way, 

I  came  upon  a  brick-red  church 
And  entered  in  to  pray. 

But  there  I  could  not  linger  long 
Where  saving  waters  spill. 

And  as  I  walked  the  creaking  aisle 
A  little  nun  knelt — silent,  still. 

I  will  come  again,  O  Lord, 

Through  all  the  mansioned  ways, 

To  where  the  brick-red  church  is  hid 
And  Sister  Armand  prays. 

— S.  J.  Lombard  ’42 


Benedictus 

All  the  boughs  are  bent  with  Thy  sweet  fruit, 

And  fields  are  full  with  harvesting  of  Thine. 

O,  Thou  art  melody  of  stringed  lute, 

And  fire  in  veins  of  arbored-out  wine. 

Frail  smoke  shall  rise  and  all  shall  mount  to  Thee, 
Eternal  of  the  hills  and  Night  and  Day, 

And  out  of  the  hearts  will  speak  in  ecstasy 
The  wonder  that  has  made  us  all  to  pray. 

— D.  Vincent  Whelton  ’41 
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ROONEY  GOES  LOONEY 

We’ve  been  looking  over  all  those  stories  of  awards 
and  so  forth  which  invariably  mention  Mickey  Rooney 
as  Hollywood’s  biggest  money-maker.  We  remember 
when  Mickey  used  to  be  a  fresh  kid  who  stole  a  lot  of 
scenes  in  big  pictures.  Ever  since  this  Hardy  Family 
series  started  we’ve  been  wondering  if  it  would  lead  to 
a  picture  called  Andy  Hardy  Meets  Mickey  Rooney . 

MOTHER  GOOSE  PROPHECY 

We  hate  to  get  facetious,  but  wouldn’t  it  be  true 
to  say  that  London  bridges  are  falling  down? 

WAS  THAT  YOUR  TOE? 

Ever  since  we  first  started  going  to  dances  we’ve 
been  flustered  whenever  we  stepped  on  the  girl’s  toe. 
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We  used  to  say  that  we  were  sorry.  But  that  wasn’t 
true;  it  was  the  girl  who  was  really  sorry.  Now  we’re 
aggressive  and  when  we  step  on  the  toe  of  some  sweet 
young  thing,  as  somebody  has  called  girls  once  or  twice 
before,  we  just  say:  “You’re  sorry,  aren’t  you?”  And 
before  she  recovers,  it’s  time  for  intermission. 

THEIR  NAME  IS  LEGION 

The  night  of  the  40  ’n  8  parade  a  few  weeks  back, 
we  (several  thousand  people  and  myself),  were  on  the 
curbstone  watching  the  funmakers  of  the  Legion  make 
fun.  The  evening  wouldn’t  have  been  complete  if  we 
hadn’t  run  across  a  character  and  there  he  was  selling 
hot-dogs.  The  frankfurt  was  nineteen  inches  long  and 
the  hawker  was  about  forty-two  inches  high.  What 
was  funny  was  the  way  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  say 
frankfurts  that  it  came  out:  Hot  Flinks!  Hot  Flinks! 
And  every  time  he  yelled  he  whistled  at  the  end.  We 
don’t  know  why  we  bring  this  up  except  that  he  fasci¬ 
nated  us  at  the  time.  Just  so  you  won’t  be  disappointed, 
we’ll  leave  this  space  here  for  you  to  fill  in  your  own 
moral :  (  ) .  The  Stylus  is  not  award¬ 

ing  prizes  for  the  best  morals  submitted,  although  we 
could  use  a  few. 

SHOOT  THE  SHUBERT  TO  ME,  HUBERT 

We  saw  Ed  Wynn’s  comeback  ( Boys  and  Girls  To¬ 
gether )  the  other  week  at  the  Shubert.  One  of  the  best 
things  we  liked  about  it  was  that  it  was  clean  all  the 
way  through.  And  funny  at  the  same  time.  Ed  Wynn 
was  on-stage  most  of  the  time  and  we  have  a  much 
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higher  opinion  of  him  now  than  when  he  used  to  haunt 
Graham  McNamee  of  the  old  Texaco  Radio  Show.  One 
of  his  best  cracks  was  about  a  guy  who  was  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  Mickey  Rooney  and  Errol  Flynn,  a  sort  of 
Mickey  Flynn.  (Go  ahead,  look  it  up  in  the  bartender’s 
guide). 


FAIR  ENOUGH 

Not  to  bring  up  that  again,  but  when  we  were  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  as  distinguished  from  the 
San  Francisco  World’s  Fair,  neither  of  which  are  sub¬ 
divisions  of  either  the  Brockton  or  Marshfield  Fairs, — 
anyhow,  we  saw  AMERICAN  JUBILEE.  One  thing  we 
can  say  about  it,  it  was  big.  I  guess  Albert  Johnson  had 
the  idea  that  no  scene  would  be  successful  unless  1153 
people  were  on  the  stage  at  once  and  each  number  was 
done  in  waltz,  tango,  fox-trot,  and  ballet  arrangements 
with  special  exits  for  the  horses.  Joe  Jackson  was 
good.  But  we’re  sorry  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Johnson;  the 
whole  show  was  spoiled  for  us.  In  the  Jenny  Lind  thing 
the  third  chorine  from  the  left  was  chewing  gum. 

BATHTUB  OVERLOOKING  CENTRAL  PARK 

The  other  Sunday  we  had  just  about  exhausted  the 
New  York  Times  and  reached  the  real  estate  section. 
Among  the  ritzy  apartments  advertised  we  noticed  one 
especially  that  intrigued  us:  5  rooms,  3  baths — $1,700. 
Maybe  if  the  apartment  gets  crowded  one  of  the  baths 
can  be  used  as  a  bedroom.  That’s  civilization:  every 
other  room  a  bath. 
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